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BUHL ORGAN CO. 


INCORPORATED 
SUCCESSORS TO 


BUHL and BLASHFIELD 
ORGAN CO. 


UTICA, N. Y. 


SINCE 1905 BUILDERS OF 


HIGH GRADE ORGANS 





BRING YOUR ORGAN PROBLEMS TO US 


Oldest American Firm of Pipe Organ Builde:s | 


OOK & 
ASTINGS 
COMPANY 


Announce the completion of 











One Hundred Years 


of uninterrupted Organ building in America. 
Founded by Elias and George G. Hook in 
1827. Thirty years later Francis H. Hastings 
joined the firm, retaining his interest until his 
death in 1916. Some years prior to this date 
Mr. Hastings turned over the active manage- 
ment to his associates, the present owners. 


Main Office and Works: 
KENDAL GREEN .. . . MASSACHUSETTS 


BRANCHES: 
BOSTON, NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, ASHEV!LLE 























FRAZEE ORGANS 





Scholarly Specifications 
Unexcelled Voicing 
Supreme Action 
Superior Craftsmanship 
Send for our 1929 Catalogue 


Frazee Organ Company 


Everett (Boston) Mass. 

















THE REUTER 


The Reuter Pipe Organ 
is an organ of distinc- 
tive merit, one that is 
built strictly upon a 
basis of quality. 
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THE REUTER ORGAN Cv. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
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Alabama College has just entrusted to the Skinner Organization the 
design and construction of an organ of the first rank, commensurate 
with the traditions and high standing of this famous Southern College. 

We publish again the significant list of Educational Institutions 
which have, by their choice, placed Skinner first. 


Skinner Organs In Educational Institutions 


Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. Mt. St. Mary’s Convent, Fall River, Mass, 

Yale University, New Haven, Conn. Mt. St. Mary’s Seminary, Scranton, Penn. 

Princeton University, Princeton, N, J. Mt. Vernon Seminary, Washington, D. C. 

Cornell University, Bailey Hall, Ithaca, N. Y. Peabody Conservatory of Music, Baltimore, Md. 

Cornell University, Sage Chapel, Ithaca, N. Y. New England Conservatory of Music, Boston, Mass. 

University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. The Mercersburg Academy, Mercersburg, Penn. 

University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. Eastman School of Music, Rochester, N. Y. 

Leland Stanford University, Palo Alto, Calif. Hampton Institute, Hampton, Va. 

Columbia University, New York, N. Y. Carnegie Music Hall, Pittsburgh, Penn. 

University of South Dakota, Vermilion, S. D. Carnegie Free Library of Allegheny, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

University of Florida, Gainesville, Fla. Town Hall, New York City 

Colgate University, Hamilton, N. Y. David Mannes School, New York, N. Y. 

University of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. St. Mark’s School, Southboro, Mass. 

University of Mississippi, Oxford, Miss. Hotchkiss School, Lakeville, Conn. 

University of Virginia, University, Va, School of Approved Design, Pitsburgh, Penn, 

University of Miami, Miami, Fla. Hackley School, Tarrytown, N. Y. 

University of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. East Side High School, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Hope College, Holland, Mich. McLain High School, Greenfield, Ohio 

Davidson College, Davidson, N. C. Hollywood High School, Hollywood, Calif. 

Alabama College, Montevallo, Ala. The Cheate School, Wallingford, Conn. 

College of the City of New York Kearny High School, Kearny, N. J. 

Williams College, Williamstown, Mass. Columbia High School, South Orange, N. J. 

Rutgers College, New Brunswick, N. J. State Normal School, West Chester, Penn. 

Oberlin College, Finney Chapel, Oberlin, Ohio Central High School, Washington, D. C. 

Oberlin Conservatory of Music, Oberlin, Ohio Schenley High School, Pittsburgh, Penn. 

Lafayette College, Easton, Penn. Cossitt Avenue School, LaGrange, III. 

Trinity College, Washington, D. C. Lawrenceville School for Boys, Lawrenceville, N. J. 

Florida State College for Women, Tallahasse, Fla. Toledo Museum of Art, Toledo, Ohio 

Mount Holyoke College, Holyoke, Mass, Cleveland Museum of Art, Cleveland, Ohio 

Elon College, Elon College, N. C. Brooklyn Museum of Art, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Lake Erie College, Painesville, Ohio. Dayton Museum of Art, Dayton, Ohio 

Chicago Theological Seminary, Chicago, Il. Library of Congress, Washington, D. C. 
Andover Theological Seminary, Cambridge, Mass. 


SKINNER ORGAN COMPANY 


Organ Architects and “Builders 
CHURCH RESIDENCE - AUDITORIUM UNIVERSITY 


617 RETA "AVENUE. BOSTON MASSACHUSETTS 
NEW YORK 
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ORGAN ARCHITECT 


Wm. H. Barnes 


Consultations - Specifications-Superintendence 
Examinations - Solutions - Conferences 


The organs in twenty-five churches 
throughout the country were built or 
are being built from specifications 
either prepared by Mr. Barnes or in- 
spected and adapted by him to suit 
the building, the acoustics, or the 
purpose most in mind. Money 
saved beforehand is better than ad- 
ditional cost for remedies. 


Inquiries invited—Address: 


WILLIAM H. BARNES 


1104 S. WABASH AVE. . . . CHICAGO 


PIETRO YON, 





WORLD FAMOUS 
ORGANIST AND 
COMPOSER 











For All 


Public Appearances 
Master Courses 
Private Lessons 


Address: 
E. HAYNER, I. C. V. 
853 Carnegie Hall, New York City 




















Perfect Accessibility! 


“Built 
to 
Last” 





American Organists Know 
how easy it is to reach every part of 


HALL CONSOLES 


Supreme for Beauty, Simplicity, Fine 
Workmanship, and Mechanical Precision 


THE HALL ORGAN COMPANY 


Builders of Pipe Organs for Thirty Years 
WEST HAVEN CONNECTICUT 








Art of Photoplaying | 


By May MESKIMEN MILLs 


board-cover $10.00 net prepaid 


SUBJECTS SUBJECTS 
Abyssinia Baby Cry | 
Achula Brass Band | 
Actors and Actresses Bumps and Falls | 
Accessory Stops Burlesque | 
Accordion Calistenics | 
Acoustic Cannon Shots | 
Acuta Cat Meow 
Adagio Clock Strike | 
Adieus Coquetry | 
Aeoline Court Scenes | 
Aeroplane Cuckoo | 
Aesthetic Dancing Dog Bark 
Aesop’s Fables Embarrassment 
Africa or Cannibal Fade-Outs 
Aftermath Flash -Backs 
Agitation Flirting 
Agitatos Frogs 
Agony , Ghosts 

etc, etc. 


The first column gives a reproduction of the actual 
index; the second gives subjects at random from two 
pages of the index; together they show the marvelous 
wealth of material in the book. We unhesitatingly | 
recommend it to all beginners in theater work, to all 
who contemplate theater work, to all who would more 
intelligently enjoy the theater, and to all theater or- 
ganists who feel the desire to keep themselves ever 
young, ever interested in their delightful art. Not an 
unusually large book, not unusually well printed; but 
worth five times its price. 


ORGAN INTERESTS INC. 
467 CITY HALL STATION NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Hiticreen, Lane & Company 
ORGANS 














THE ABOVE ILLUSTRATION IS OF THE FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH 
OF CHATTANOOGA, TENN., WHERE WAS RECENTLY IN- 
STALLED A 3-MANUAL ORGAN BY HILLGREEN, LANE 
& COMPANY THAT IS ELICITING UNSTINTED 
PRAISE FROM THE PEOPLE, THE ORGAN- 

IST, AND THE ARCHITECT. 





HILLGREEN, LANE & COMPANY 


Organ Builders, ALLIANCE, OHIO 


Branch Offices: 
Sullivan Pipe Organ Co. - - - 1913 Clark St., Omaha, Nebr. 
Will A. Watkin Co Dallas, Texas Honolulu Music Co. - - - Honolulu, Hawaii 
G.F. Dohring - 225 Fifth Avenue, New York, Room 1010 Fred W.A. Witt, 2713 Clarence Ave., Berwyn, Chicago, Ill. 
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Books and Music for the Organi st 





(All Books sent postage prepaid; cash with order; no “on selection” privileges) 


Books 


AMERICAN ORGANIST, THE, complete sets of the magazine by 
yearly Volumes, twelve copies to the set; separate issues 25c a copy; 
$2.50 a Volume; more pages and illustrations per dollar than any 
other work on the organ. Or send $1.00 for an assortment of a dozen 
mixed copies, and state date your subscription originally began so you 
don’t get copies you have already seen. 

ART OF ORGAN BUILDING by George Ashdown Audsley: In two 
volumes, De Luxe autographed edition only, 9 x 13, 1,365 pages, four 
hundred plates, hand-made paper, bound in half-vellum. Price on 
request. 

EAR TRAINING, FIRST STEPS by Cuthbert Harris, 75c: For 
teacher or for self-help if a friend is willing; a practical little work 
on a vital part of a musician’s equipment: 9 x 12, 21 pages. 

ENCYCLOPEDIA OF MUSIC AND MUSICIANS by Waldo Selden 
Pratt, $6.00; Revised and enlarged version, 1924; 1,450 articles, 7,500 
persons, 235 community records, etc. etc.; 6% x 9%, 976 pages, il- 
lustrated. 

ENGLISH CHURCH MUSIC by Gardner and Nicholson, $4.00: In- 
valuable information for the student and beginner, refreshing and in- 
spiring for the professional; deals with practical church music at its 
best; 6% x 8%, 232 pages, numerous examples. 

FIRST LESSONS ON THE ORGAN by Gordon Balch Nevin, $1.50. 
“The purpose is to provide a close-knit and systematic approach to 
the organ, with economy of time and energy; to cover the student’s 
needs during the first year or less;” 9 x 12, 96 pages. 

HINTS ON ORGAN ACCOMPANIMENT by Clifford Demarest, $1.00: 
Full of practical suggestions, thoroughly illustrated, recommended to 
beginners especially; 5 x 7, 43 pages. 

HISTORIC CHURCHES OF THE WORLD by Robert B. Ludy, $5.00: 
A delightful reference work in stery and’ picture, covering Europe and 
America; of incalculable inspirational value for church organists; a 
book you will cherish and oft refer to; beautifully printed; 7 x 10, 
325 pages, most profusely and finely illustrated. 

HISTORY OF AMERICAN MUSIC, by Louis C. Elson, $6.00. In- 
valuable to the musician, packed with information, delightfully writ- 
ten; endorsed by T.A.O. without reservation; 1925 edition, 7 x 10, 423 
pages, profusely and beautifully {filustrated. 

HOUSE OF GOD by Ernest H. Short, $7.50: For serious readers 
who want something to think about, as the foundation upon which 
to build their own program of ckurch music. One of the unusual 
books of the age, “a study of religion as expressed in ritual carried 
out in houses made with hands....man’s attempts to express his faith 
in stone.” Of particular interest, charm, and inspiration for the 
church organist. 7 x 10, 340 pags, profusely and beautifully illus- 
trated. 

MODERN ORGAN by Ernest M. Skinner, $1.25: Deals with the main 
features of the successfully artistic modern organ; 7% x 11, illustra- 
tions and drawings. 

MODERN ORGAN STOPS, by Noel A. Bonavia-Hunt, $2.75: “A 
practical guide to the nomenclature, construction, voicing, and artistic 
use” of organ “stops’’ by one of England’s foremost experimenters and 
voicers; 7 x 10, 112 pages, many drawings; about three weeks for 
delivery. 

ORGAN IN FRANCE by Wallace Goodrich, $3.00: A handsome book, 
a study of French organs, delightful and informative, invaluable to 
organists: 6 x 9, 169 pages, finely illustrated. 

ORGAN REGISTRATION by Everett E. Truette, $2.50: Practical 
discussion on all phases of registration, for the serious student; 6 x 
9, 264 pages. 

ORGAN STOPS by George Ashdown Audsley, $2.50: The organist’s 
one indispensable book by the world’s master of organs, illustrated, 
every register from Acuta te Zinken described; 6 x 9, 294 pages. 

ORNAMENTS IN MUSIC by Harry F. Fay, 75c: Explicit illustra- 
tions coverirg the many ornamental grace-notes etc., showing exactly 
how to play each one: 414 x 7. 87 pager. 

PALESTRINA’S STYLE AND THE DISSONANCE by Knud Jeppe- 
son, $6.00: A handsomely printed, profusely illustrated book that 
deals in masterly fashion with the music of one of the greatest names 
in music, whose works have lived four centuries already and will live 
many times that age. ‘The one great work on Palestrina; recom- 
mended unreservedly to every serious musician; 7 x 10, 272 pages, 
paper-bound, profusely illustrated. 

PLAINSONG ACCOMPANIMENT by J. H. Arnold, $4.25: A book 
that displaces the shadowy notions most of us have of Gregorian 
chants by a clear knowledge of the whole subject and places within 
reach of every reader an easy ability to properly and skilfully ex- 
temporize accompaniments to these immortal melodies in the ancient 
modes; 7 x 10, 173 pages, profusely illustrated with examples. 

PRIMER OF ORGAN REGISTRATION by Gordon Balch Nevin, 
$1.50: With examples, a practical work; 5 x 8, 95 pages. 

SAINT-SAENS: HIS LIFE AND ART by Watson Lyle, $2.00: An 
unusually interesting biography full of informative imaterials; 5 x 7, 
210 pages, one photo, many thematics 

STYLE IN MUSICAL ART by C. Hubert H. Parry, $4.50; For 
serious students of music and professional musicians, an inspirational, 
informative, suggestive treatise on the structure and spirit of composi- 
tion; 6 x 9, 432 pages. 

TECHNIQUE AND ART OF ORGAN PLAYING by Clarence Dickin- 
son, $5.00: First 54 pages give illustrated instructions, and then fol- 


low 201 pages of exercises and pieces with instruction; to | Ip the 
student help himself; 10 x 13, 257 pages. 

TEMPLE OF TONE by George Ashdown Audsley, $7.50; T° post. 
humous work of the greatest authority on the organ the w id has 
ever produced; summarizes the artistic possibilities of the san of 
the future as already outlined in his other books, and adds an §§itherto 
unpublished wealth of new materials; many actual specificati: is with 
detailed comments. We recommend it to every organist and builder; 
7 x 10, 262 pages. 

VOICE PRODUCTION, FUNDAMENTALS OF, by Art‘ur Man. 
chester, $1.25: Invaluable lessons in tone-production for th» choir. 
master, whether wita child or adult choirs; arranged in less n form, 
illustrated adequately with examples; a book that can form ‘he basis 
of choir work for a period of years; 5 x 8, 92 pages. 


Reprints 


BACH CHORAL PRELUDES FOR LITURGICAL YEAR, by Albert 
Riemenschneider, gratis on request with any other order: An index 
of these famous choralpreludes, giving German original text with 
cross-index covering three famous editions, and two, three, or four 
English trarfslations of the German original, showing how to use each 
Choralprelude in the church services; imperfect pamphlet, 7 x 10, ¢ 
pages. 

RELATIVITY, By C. Albert Tufts, 20c: A study of organ accent 
and technic in its most modern practice—the only original ideas on 
accent that have been put into print in the past decade; pamphlet $ 
x 12, 7 pages. 

SPACE REQUIREMENTS by Leslie N. Leet, an organ builder, 20c: A 
practical and authoritative discussion of the space your new organ 
will need, written so you can figure it for yourself; six illustrations 
drawn to scale; 9 x 12, & pages. 

SPECIFICATION FORM, by T.A.O. Editorial staff, gratis on re- 
quest with any other order, gratis to builders and organ architects 
at any time: Full instructions how to typewrite Specifications in the 
Form devised and adopted by T.A.O. 

TONE-PRODUCTION LESSONS FOR THE CHOIRMASTER by 
Arthur L. Manchester, 30c: Twelve practical Lessons, 24 exercises, 
of incalulable value in showing the choirmaster how to improve the 
tone of his choir, whether senior or junior, mixed voices or boy-choir; 
pamphlet 7 x 10, 25 pages. 

WIDOR “SYMPHONIES” PROGRAM NOTES, by Albert Riemen- 
schneider, 20c: Detailed Notes on each movement of the ten “Sym- 
phonies” for organ by Widor, written with explanatory preface by the 
foremost Widor pupil; pamphlet 9 x 12, 7 pages. 


Music 


BACH: FORTY-EIGHT PRELUDES AND FUGUES, four books of 
music and text, $5.00 complete: The immortal ‘well-tempered clavi- 
chord,” for piano, new edition, the world’s greatest studies for finger 
training, especially valuable to organists. 

SOLO TO GREAT, 15 pieces, $1.00: All of them formerly pub- 
lished separately; 13 original, 2 transcriptions; real musical values; 
12 x 9, 80 pages. 

STANDARD ORGAN PIECES, 114 pieces, 441 pages, $3.00 paper 
cover, $5.00 cloth: The greatest value for the least money, original 
compositions and transcriptions, all on three-staff scores, 29 are classics; 
79 are musical gems that make friends for organists who play them; 
49 easy. 45 medium, 20 difficult; 9 x 12, 441 pages. é 

SWINNEN (FIRMIN): PEDAL CADENZA for Widor's 5th “Sym. 
Allegro, 40c: Invaluable practise material, adds brilliance to a con 
cert program; 4-page insert for your copy of the “Symphony.” (Re- 
quires 32-note) 


Accessories 


APPOINTMENT BOOK for professionals, 416 pages, 4% x 61% hand- 
somely bound, arranged for quarter-hourly appointments; one page for 
each day of the week, and an eighth page for summary each week; 
calendared by day of the week but not by month or year-—hence ~ 
loss of space for vacation periods. The finest Appointment Book evér 


published. $1.50. oricat 
BINDERS for permanently preserving copies of The Americal 





Organist, Volumes 9 x 12, beautiful materials, gold-sta:ped: “oo 
binder holds one Volume of 12 copies, in loose-leaf form, but boo 
cannot fall out of the binder. $2.10 each. 

FOLDERS for temporarily preserving your copy of “le Ame 
ican Organist or any magazine or music of similar s beautifl 
material, gold-stamped; each Folder holds but one ma: > or its 
equivalent in pages. $1.05 each. One Binder and one ! r to one 
address, $3.00. , - 

PHOTOGRAPHS of British Consoles and Cases, by Gil! Ben os 
British photographer to T.A.O. 2/6 to 6/6 according to siz Hundreds 
of subjects available, mostly 6% x 4%: console photos vith every 
stop-knob inscription readable under a glass; write to ° Paseo 


direct at Bramerton, King Edward Road, New Barnet, H+ 


Send all orders direct to ORGAN INTERESTS INC. 


467 CITY HALL STATION 





NEW YORK, N.Y. 
_— 





12-6-326 


12-6.397 
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Below: Louisville War Memorial 
Auditorium with seating capac- 
ity of 2600 people. Designed 
for recital, concert, opera and 
oratorio—a striking example of 
simplicity and beauty in the 
Greek style. 


Albert 
index 
with 
' four 
- each 
10, 6 


recent Outstanding among the finest “ee of the Middle 

as on West, this Four-M: l-and-Ech cher Organ con- 

hlet 9 tains eighty-four stops in addition to percussions. 
Dedicated May thirty-hret, with Charles fi. Courboin, 

0c: A Belgian-American organist, presiding, 

organ 

ations 
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“I The PILCHER 


ye the 
choir; 


“8 in $1,250,000 war memorial 


i SELECTING the organ for the Louis- 
ville War Memorial Auditorium, care 
was exercised to obtain an instrument 
combining purity and fullness of tone 
with unquestioned dependability of per- 
formance... After extensive and thor- 
ough investigations the Pilcher Organ 
was selected. . . If you are even remotely 
considering the installation of a new or- 
gan, Pilcher principles will interest you. 
HENRY PILCHER’S SONS, Incorporated 


General Offices: Louisville, Ky. 
New York Office: Steinway Hall 


PILCH EROvgans 


THE VOICE OF INSPIRATION 
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MUSICAL DISCOURSE 
By RicHarp ALDRICH 


A COLLECTION of essays “on subjects critical, his- 
torical, and biographical. There is a discussion of pro- 
gram music, what it can and cannot do. The historical 
and biographical papers that treat of the discovering of 
old English folk-songs in the Appalachian region of 
America; of the comments on each other of Wagner 
and Brahms; of some of the literary allusions to “The 
Beggar’s Opera’ in the two hundred years of its exist- 
ence.” 

There are essays, in addition to those suggested above, 
on: At the Back of Some Dedications, Shakespeare and 
Music, Schumann’s Children, Berlioz of Today, Camille 
Saint-Saens, Jenny Lind and Barnum, Adelina Patti in 
America, etc., etc. Those who like to widen their music 
interests by reading these and kindred subjects will find 
the book affording them many hours of pleasure. (304 
pages, 5 x 7%. Oxford University Press, $3.00; THE 
AMERICAN ORGANIST will handle orders as a service to 
its readers). 


ITALIAN RENAISSANCE IN ART 
By O. P. FatrFIELD 
“AMERICANS who are planning their first trip to Italy 
and all who love the work of the Italian masters will find 
in this new book a clear and informing discussion of the 
architecture, sculpture, and painting of the Italian renais- 
sance, written with a distinctive quality that should set 
it apart from the mass of other books.” 

The Author says the book was written for those “who 
bring to the study of art no technical knowledge and little 
practise in its interpretation, but who feel that they. would 
like to be introduced to what others have found a great 
treasury of satisfaction. . . . The discussion will show 
scant sympathy with the dictum ‘Art for Art’s Sake’. 
Art that endures never did, and never will, exist for its 
own sake. Whatever exists for its own sake is petty 
rather than great. 

Here is a book your Reviewer bought in order to pre- 
sent in these pages a work he himself has always felt 
the need of, a work that is brother or sister to the art 
of music; a work that would seem to be essential to the 
experience and understanding of every worker in any 
field of art. Its Author’s attitude insures the greatest 
possible direct and measurable benefits for the reader. 
The book is beautifully printed and illustrated profusely ; 
in fact it is its vast number of illustrations that makes it 
fill its purpose best. (487 pages, 6 x 9, $5.00; orders 
handled by THE AMERICAN ORGANIST as a service to 
its readers). 


SLUR OR COUPLET 
Tosias MATTHAY 
AN ESSAY in the form of a lecture on “The Slur or 
Couplet of notes in all its variety, its interpretation, and 
execution,” and since the booklet is profusely illustrated, 
it is a most practical and informative, and instructive 
work. Like every other book on interpretation or art 
in any form, there can hardly be any law but the law of 
beauty, and readers gain the most when they take all 
the advice they can get, and then play the thing as they 
feel it. None the less this book ought to be in every 


student’s library. 5x8, 50p. paper bound. (Oxford 


$1.00) 


T. CARL WHITMER 
“(CHORAL RHAPSODY” 

HERE is something unusual. 84p. It begins with a 1). 
page tenor solo and ends with an 8-part chorus o: hun. 
ming unaccompanied. And the last chord begins ff and 
ends pppp—if the Composer’s wishes are considered, 
Talking for half a page about this work will be o/ bene. 
fit to nobody but the printer, certainly it will not help the 
reader. The whole thing can be summed up in a very 
few words: this is a most unusual piece of choral music: 
difficult; dramatic, lyric, intensive, profound; it is thor. 
oughly modern in spirit and treatment, without the forced 
feelings of much modern music. If you have a big chor. 
us, or better yet a good chorus, by all means buy a copy 
for examination; we believe an examination will sell the 
work—and an audience will enjoy it more honestly than 
they can another tedious repetition of one of the cantatas 
or oratorios written two centuries ago for an age and 
an attitude and a mentality that have all passed and gone. 
It can be done with organ and chorus, or orchestra and 
chorus. It is for church or concert. It cannot easily be 
split up into two-minute pills called anthems. Its mess- 
ages are much too honest to be treated lightly. It may 
not live forever but it will live well while it does live. 
(Gray $1.50) 

OXFORD BOOK OF CAROLS 

By DeEARMER, WILLIAMS, and SHAW 
“THIS BOOK is intended for the general student of 
carols, for whom a full preface and historical notes are 
provided. It is also a practical book for the church and 
concert hall as for the home and the waits outside. . 
There are over 200 carols in the book (including sec- 
ond and third parts and tunes).” 

The preface of many pages is informative and interest- 
ing. We quote further: “The selection of carols is not 
so easy a task as perhaps might be imagined. There are 
some genuine old tunes which no one would ever sing; 
others, like those of William Byrd in 1588-9 and 1611, 
which are really motets; there are also far more genuine 
old texts than could possibly be made use of.” 

“The tunes in this book are real carol tunes, and we 
have endeavored to secure that their harmonies shall 
be appropriate to their character, preserving the fresh- 
ness and buoyancy of the true carol. . . . By no means 
all the old carols are about Christmas.” 

Here is a book of tremendous interest and value to 
choirmasters who have a little spare money and time to 
invest in the unusual. The editors have added notes on 
the origin of many of the tunes and texts. A book of 
this kind costs thousands of dollars to produce and re 
quires thousands of hours of travel and investigation; 
all is placed at your command for the price of half 4 
page. (491 pages, 5 x 8, Oxford University Press $2.05) 


fo) 


NOVELLO of London sends two rather attractive 
pieces by Alfred Hollins, a Bourree and a SICILIANA 
They are not the Hollins of the charming IN?ERMEZZ0 
or the OvERTURE, at the same time they are straight 
forward music, worthy a hearing. The Bourke 1s m 
more difficult and at the same time the more effective 0! 
the two. I have played it and the people seem to like tt 
especially if it is taken up to time and the registration 
Americanized a little. Both pieces are de licated to 
American organists living in the West; the DourRrE 1 
Mr. Lucien Becker and the Sicmt1ana to Mr. /ames - 
Bamford. There is also an INTERCESSION by \Veather- 
don which makes a good service prelude. [ie will 
time give us some music of note; at present he seems ( 
be feeling his way. —Roranp DIGGLE 
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. NEW CENTRAL METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH OF BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 

pe Hatsey, McCormack & Hexvmer, INC., Architects 

“4 pe The Rev. J. Lane Miller, D.D., Pastor Dr. Tali Esen Morgan, Musical Director 

- sing; The Rev. Wm. C. Judd, B.D., Associate Pastor Miss Ruth Graham, Organist 

1611, 

nuine . - 

all Another fine new Church in the Metropolis 

shall 

fresh- ' 

means Wea, awards its organ contract to the Austin Organ 

— Fi} Company, and a four-manual Austin of 64 stops and 

me to | » Echo will be ready for the dedication of the church in 

ee Ne Ly the summer of 1930. There are provisions in the 

) Ni ay" ' j ee 

pe uN a fame §=6chest and console for the later addition of 19 stops. 

ation; hy evieys) The usual liberal equipment of combination pistons 

oh a eee ie) and couplers will be supplied—49 adjustable combina- 
va Ways tions and 41 couplers. 

cael Patented Austin Canceller Bars are, as usual, 

JANA aa" placed over each group of stops and afford the organist 

MEZZO ry ee m the easiest clearance of his registration that has yet 

aight ae) tN ; : j : 

ig the ie been devised. A coupler is provided by which all 

a a. swell shades may be instantly operated from one 

ae : master shoe. 
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J. WARREN ANDREWS 
Trinity P.E—Moorestown, N. J. 
Dedicating 3-49 Hall 
Guilmant—Sonata 1 (2 Mvts.) 
Gounod—Berceuse 
Martini—Gavotte F 
Handel—Largo 
Bach—Fugue Gm 
Guilmant—Marche Funebre 
Kinder—Jubilate Amen 
Thomas—Gavotte (Mignon) 
Andrews—Reverie of Home 
Dubois—March of Magi 
Thayer—Finale, Son. 1 
A.O.T. ASTENIUS 
MorreL CHAPEL—LONG BEACH 
Smart—Pastoral 
Wely—May Breezes 
Wely—Green Pastures 
MacDowell—To a Wild Rose 
Eddy—Volga Boatmen 
Dvorak—Humoresque 
FRANCIS E. AULBACH 
EprpHANY—CHICAGO, ILL. 
Mozart—Magic Flute Overture 
Peele—Pedal Study 
Schminke—Marche Russe 
Chafin—Wedding Chimes 
Dubois—Toccata G 
ANDREW BAIRD 
REFORMED—POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
Guilmant—Sonata 5 
Wagner—Parsifal: Good Friday Music 
Saint-Saens—Danse Macabre 
Stoughton—Sea Sketches 
Russell—Bells of St. Anne 
Fletcher—Festival Toccata 
RICHARD KEYS BIGGS 
BLessED SACRAMENT—HOLLYwoop 
Schumann—Sketches Fm and Df 
Borowski—Andante 
Biggs—Sunset 
Yon—Minuetto antico 
Steele—Moonlight 
Stebbins—In Summer 
WALTER BLODGETT 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
Jongen—Chorale 
German—Morris Dance 
Ferrata—Nocturne 
Horsmann—Curfew 
Andrews—Second Serenade 
Fletcher—Festival Toccata 
Taylor—Through the Looking Glass 
Handel—Water Music 
Karg-Elert—Starlight 
Bonnet—Elves 
Federlein—Scherzo Pastorale 
Gale—Sunshine and Shadow 
PALMER CHRISTIAN 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
Rogers—Overture Bm 
Rachmaninoff—Melody 
Jenkins—Dawn 
Yon—Minuetto Antico 
Handel-Guilmant—Sinfonia de Saul 
Elgar—Sursum Corda 
Vierne—Pastorale 
Wagner—Elizabeth’s Prayer 
Schminke—Marche Russe 
Another program 
Noble—Solemn Prelude 
Bossi—Mystic Hour 
Dubois—In Paradisum 
Guilmant—Marche Religieuse 
(Spiritual) Were You There 
Dupre—Crucifixion 
Wagner—Good Friday Music 
F. C. FERINGER 
Ruopes SToRE—SEATTILE 
Daily recitals 
Yon—Hymn of Glory 
Bonnet—Romance sans Paroles 
Barbour—Sphinx 
Chaminade—Scarf Dance 
Mansfield—Allegro Brilliant 
Baumgartner—Idyll 
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Recital 
Selections 





PROGRAMS from the same_ organist 
will not be included in consecutive issues. 
Preferential treatment will be accorded 
organists who observe the following re- 
quests: 

1. Write your own program lists, fol- 
low the style as adopted for these col- 
umns, and include only such organ num- 
bers as you recommend to your col- 
leagues. 

2. Mark any number that has made an 
especially favorable impression on your 
audience. 

3. Quote a full program only when you 
have an especially effective one, or when 
it is of special character, national, his- 
torical, etc.; mark fF. 

4. Print the name of the organ builder 
on the program with your own, and when 
you have done so, indicate it by * in front 
of your own name on your written list. 

5. Collect your programs through the 
month, condense them all into one list, 
and mail so as to reach this office by the 
20th of alternate months; send with your 
written list a copy of each printed pro- 
gram quoted from. 


Clokey—Jagged Peaks 
Herbert—Sweet Mystery of Life 
Lester—Southern Idyll 
Dickinson—Dutch Lullaby 
Dethier—The Brook 
Stoughton—Egyptian Suite 
Nevin—Arcady Suite 
Dunn—Bewitched 


OTTO T. HIRSCHLER 
First MetHopist—Lonc BEACH 
Schminke—Marche Russe 
Dickinson—Meditation 
Matthews—Caprice 
Malling—Easter Suite 
Whiting—Allegro con Moto 


E. ARNE HOVDESVEN 
MERCERSBURG ACADEMY 
Skinner Organ 
May 5, Scandanavian Program 
Sjogren—Fantasia C 
Palmgren—May Night 
Svendsen—Romance G 
Grieg—Hall of Mountain King 
Ole Bull—Chalet Girl’s Sunday 
Sibelius—Finlandia 
Selections 

Beethoven—Minuet G 
Mozart—Allegro (Quartette F) 
Grieg—To Spring 
Franck—Piece Heroique 
Guilmant—Sonata Dm 
Leroux—The Nile 
Hovdesven—Song of April 
Delibes—Passepied (Le Roi s’Amise) 
Drigo—Serenade 
Russell—Basket Weaver 
Geehl—Souvenir G 
Grieg—Norwegian Bridal Procession 
Clokey—Canyon Walls 
Yon—Speranza 
Mendelssohn—Spring Song 


—CHARLES RAYMOND 
CRONHAM— 
Municipal Organist of Portland, Me., has 
expanded the new Portland Municipal Or- 
chestra to 82 players and for the April 
24th concert had an audience of unusual 


proportions, pictured in the next day’s 
edition of the local press. Mr. Cr sham 
conducted in compositions by \\ ener 
Bizet, Borodin, Greig. Selections from 
Mr. Cronham’s weekly recitals are: 
Cronham—Concert Piece 
Vibbard—Indian Serenade 
Mozart—Minuet (Sym.C) 
Korsakov—Bumble Bee 
Marsh—Japanese Color Prints: % \{yts. 
Liszt—Les Preludes 
Goldmark—Sakuntala Overture 
Gerardo—Rhapsodie Triste 
Valensin—Minuet 
Liszt—Liebestraum 
Gounod—Faust Fantasie 
Grieg—Peer Gynt Suite: 3 Mvt 
Fletcher—Festival Toccata 


EDWIN ARTHUR KRAF’ 
TRINITY CATHEDRAL—CLEVELA‘p 
Maitland—Concert Overture 
Nardini—Adagio Cantabile 
Bach—Fugue Gm 
De Boisdeffre—By the Brook 
Clokey—Dripping Spring 
Palmgren—May Night 
Kinder—In Springtime 
Hollins—Scherzo 
Bartlett—Toccata 
Mr. Kraft’s recitals of the season were 
given the first Monday of each month 
from October to June, with the Cathe- 
dral Choir assisting at the: first recital, 
vocal soloists at the next seven, and 
Laura Louise Bender, organist, at the last. 
The organ is a Skinner. 


HENRY F. SEIBERT 
Town Hatt—New York 
Yon—Sonata Chromatica 
Schubert—Unfinished Sym. 1st Mvt. 
Stoughton—The Pygmies 
Wagner—Prelude, Parsifal 
Godard—Berceuse 
Whitner—Onward Christian Soldiers 
Sturges—Caprice 
Kinder—In Springtime 
Schubert—Serenade 
Yon—Pedal Study 
Novak—In the Church (Slovak Suite) 
Lemare—Andantino 
Boex—Marche Champetre 
Puccini—Selections, Mme. Butterfly 


HERBERT WESTERBY 
CoNCERT ORGANIST AND Epitor 
Uses AMERICAN WorkKS 
IN A LAND where. it is distinctly un- 
popular to program: an American com- 
position, credit is all the more eminently 
merited by Mr. Westerby for the cham- 
pionship of American literature. Mr. 
Westerby is the Editor of the famous 
book “The Complete Recitalist”—a book 
which every English-speaking organist 
should have. We quote the following 
works by Americans on Mr. Westerby’s 
recital programs: 
Buck—Folksong Fantasia 
Dethier—Christmas 
Stoughton—Cyprian Idyll 
Milligan—Berceuse Brettone 
Candlyn—Indian Legend 
Dickinson—Berceuse 
Stewart—Under the Stars 
Vibbard—Indian Serenade 
Groton—Remembrance 
Russell—Basket Weaver 
Candlyn—Chanson 
Demarest—Pastoral Melody 
Thompson—Mignonette 
Rogers—Toccata No. 2 
Reiff—Toccata. Scherzo. 
Nevin—Will 0’ Wisp 
Cole—Song of Gratitude 
Ferrata—Finale (Suite) 
Rogers—Sortie F 
Schminke—Marche Russe 
Brewer—Indian Summer 
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WILLIAM H: 
BREWSTER. 


EXAMINECS 
new 


Organ 











ME: WILLIAM H. BREWSTER made acritical unhurried examination and 
test of the new Estey in the First Church of Christ, Scientist, Rutherford, 
New Jersey. The sincerity and conviction of his letter makes it a testimonial of 
unusual weight. Mr. Brewster is the organist and Choirmaster of the First 
Presbyterian Church, Rutherford, New Jersey. 


The complete text of his letter is as follows: “I noticed especially the simplicity and effectiveness 
With; ad alittle of your setting devices for various combinations. 
ithin the past week I had the opportunity Changes in ‘sets’ can be made quickly by means of 


amine vour new type of organ console and without res- equipment, which will remain in adjustment and will 
ervation or qualification I am frank to state that you wear for an indefinite length of time. The contacts, 
have realized a most happy combination of simplicity magnets, etc., are so accessible that maintenance work, 
of construction, quality of materials and finished work- when necessary, will be made easy and inexpensive. The 
manship. Having played many different makes of pipe fact also that you have used the best materials through- 
organs and having previously assisted in the maintenance out is a tremendous point for consideration by any or- 


and tuning of many instruments I feel qualified to speak oe. 


on this sub; I saad ii -M “In closing, permit me to say, I believe your new con- 
S subject. 1 am convinced that your new Master ole to be the foremost of its kind and you are to be 


Keydesk surpasses any organ consoles with which I congratulated upon the success of your efforts to pro- 
have come in contact. duce a masterpiece.” 


ESTEY ORGAN COMPANY, ie Brattleboro, Vermont 





WARREN D. ALLEN 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY 
1929 SEASON 
Mr. Allen’s season of appearances outside 
the University has included both ex- 
tremes of the Pacific Coast, with engage- 
ments also at the University of Michi- 
gan, Coe College, First Presbyterian in 
Portland, University Temple in Seattle, 
and recitals later in the season at the De- 
troit Institute of Fine Arts and in Tor- 
onto for the convention. At Stanford 
Mr. Allen gives recitals twice weekly; we 
quote excerpts: 
Batiste—Easter Offertory 
Gaul—Easter with Moravians 
Egerton—Easter Prelude 
Bach—Three Easter Choralpreludes 
Purcell—Bell Symphony 
Sabin—Bouree 
Clokey—Wind in the Pines 
Fricker—Concert Overture 
Russell—Bells of St. Anne 
Frescobaldi—Toccata per 1’Elevazione 
Saint-Saens—Fantaisie Df 
Mr. Allen was adjudicator of organ 
playing for the Victoria Annual Music 
Festival in April. 

YON PUPIL IN RECITAL 
Ropert EtmMore DepicATES BENNETT 
ORGAN IN PHILADELPHIA 
In our October 1927 issue on page 256 
was shown the picture of a serious organ 
student but 14 years old. Then he was 
just beginning his lessons with Mr. Pietro 
A. Yon. April 19th Mr. Elmore gave the 
dedicatory recital on the Bennett Organ 
in Spruce Street Baptist, Philadelphia, in 
a program as noted herewith. He was 
born in India but they brought him back 
to U. S. the next year. His program: 

Yon—Sonata Cromatica 
Ungerer—Frere Jacques 
Bach—Toccata and Fugue Dm 
Skilton—American Indian Fantasie 
Boex—Marche Champetre 
Weaver—The Squirrel 
Yon—Hymn of Glory 


WALTER B. KENNEDY 
First CHRISTIAN—OAKLAND 
Dedicating 3-44 Moller 
Dubois—Hosannah 
Scarlatti—Pastorale 
Tchaikowsky—Andante 
Bach—Prelude and Fugue Em 
Frysinger—Chant sans Paroles 
Stoughton—Pyramids 
Kinder—Jubilate Amen 
MRS. GASTON WARD 
TRINITY LUTHERAN CHURCH, 
THIEF RIvER FALLS, MINN. 
AN EXCELLENT example of activity 
with moderate means, is that of Mrs. 
Ward. She has a 2-14 Hinners organ, a 
volunteer chorus, and a children’s choir 
—she began active work so young that the 
minister had to give her the hymns on 
Mondays so she could have them learned 
by Sundays. Mrs. Ward uses organ, 
piano, violin, and cello for much of her 
instrumental work, and arranges special 
programs for these instruments. From 
the review rages of T.A.O. she ordered 
about $50 worth of music last season— 
which is precisely the purpose for which 
these pages are printed. We quote some 
of Mrs. Ward’s program material: : 
Guilmant—Marche Triomphale 
Guilmant—Pastorale 
Ashford—Cantilena 
Mascagni—Ave Maria 
Wiegand—Harp of Ste. Cecilia 
“The Holy Hour”’—Nevin 
The first two numbers were arranged for 
organ-piano duet; for the 3rd and 6th 
numbers Mrs. Ward arranged her own 
organ score. 
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Choral Concert 


ELLIS C. VARLEY 
St. Paut’s—Akron, OHIO 
Choir Concert 
“O Holy Jesu”—Mackinnon 
“Hymn to Trinity’—Tchaikowsky 
“In Joseph’s Lovely Garden”—Spanish 
“Lift Thine Eyes”—Mendelssohn 
“Deck the Hall”—Welsh* 
“Benediction”—Bach 
“Slumber Song of Infant Jesus”—Trad. 
“O Leave Your Sheep’—Trad.* 
“Bless the Lord”—Ivanoff* 
“Sheep and Lambs”—Mackinnon* 
“Souls of Righteous”—Noble 
“Praise the Lord”—Christiansen* 
*Favorites with the audience. The 
Choir Fund cleared $500. Mr. Varley 
says: “My choir is made up of 50 men 
and boys. The choral numbers were en- 
tirely unaccompanied. They got their 
pitch without any apparent help from me 
and made their key changes from one 
number to another silently. We had the 
musicians in the audience guessing and 
they wished to know how it was done, 
what the secret was. There was no secret 
—just ‘agonizing’ work at rehearsals.” 


MRS. FAY SIMMONS DAVIS 
Women’s CoMMUNITy CHORUS 
“Spring Song’”—Saint-Saens 
“T Heard You Go By’—Wood (Salter) 
“Sparkling Sunlight”—Arditi Housley) 
“Where go the Boats’”—Lefebvre 
“Cuban Nocturne”—Lester 
“Night”—Saint-Saens 
“Homing”—Del Riego 
“Summer Evening’—Finnish 
“Song of Man’—Kountz 
“List the Cherubic Host”—Gaul 
“Land Sighting”—Grieg 


HENRY S. FRY 
CAMDEN CHORAL CLUB 

61 Mixed voices 
“It is the Old Decree”’—Bach 
“List to the Lark’—Dickinson 
“Long Day Closes”’—Sullivan 
“Summer is Gone’—Matthews 
“Ma Little Banjo’—Dichmont 
“Weeping Mary’—Dett 
“Bells of St. Mary’s”’—Adams 

The last number was sung by Club and 

audience. 


H. ALEXANDER MATTHEWS 
PHILADELPHIA CHORAL ART SOCIETY 
66 Mixed voices 
“Come Pretty Wag and Sing”’—Parry 

“Blue Bird’—Stanford 
“On the Plains Fairy Trains”—Weelkes 
“Sea Drift”—Coleridge-Taylor 
“Hymn to the Waters”—Holst* 
“Hymn to Vena”—Holst* 
“Hymn to the Travelers’”—Holst* 
“Agnus Dei’—Pizzetti 
“Sanctus”—Pizzetti 
“Shepherds Had an Angel”—Besly 
“Now is Time of Christymas”—Baxt 
“Summer is Gone”’—Matthews , 
“Trois Beaux Oiseaux”—Ravel . 
“Autumn”—Grechaninof 
“The Alps”—Taneyef 
“Amongst the Berries”’—Korsakoff 
“Three Cavaliers”—Dargomyshsky 
“Finnish Lullaby”’—Palmgren 
“Don Galliardo’s Son’—Sancho-Marraco 
“Goldfinch’s Wedding’”—Koshitz 
*Women’s voices 
+Men’s voices 


MORRIS W. WATKINS 
CHURCH OF SAVIOUR CHOIR 
I9 Mixed voices 
“Brightly Dawns Our Wedding”—Sulli- 
van 
“Deep River”—Spir. 
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“When from My Love”’—Bartlett 
“King Arthur’—Arr. Donovan* 
“Sleep”—Lefebvre* 
“Aye Waukin’ O!”’—Arr. Donovan* 
—— and Shepherds’—Purcell (Har. 
ris 
“Dark Eyed Sailor’—Arr. Williams 
“Kelvin Grove”’—Slater 
“Lost Chord’”—Sullivan (Brewer) 
“Waters Ripple and Flow’—Taylor 
“Go Down Moses”—Spir. 
“Piper of Dindee”—Arr. Randerson 
“As off to the South’—Bartholomewt+ 
“Stars of Summer Night”—Woodbury+ 
“Tell Me Not”—Forsythf 
“Johnny Schmoker”’—Old German‘ 
“Carmena”’—Wilson (Page) 
*Women’s voices 
+Men’s voices 
WALTER WISMAR 
ConcorDIA STUDENTS CHorUS 
91 Men’s voices 
“My Soul Awake”—Bach 
“How Bright Appears’—Bach 
“In Dulci Jubilo”’—Ancient 
“Stille Nacht’—Gruber 
“OQ Darkest Woe’—Bach 
“Suffering of Jesus’—Gumpelzhaimer 
“Wenn Ich Einmal”—Bach 
“O Du Froehliche’—Falk 
“Prayer and Thanksgiving”—Bach 
“Crucifixus’”—Bach 
“Cum Sancto Spiritu”—Bach 
“Jesu Joy and Hope”—Bach 
“Now All the Woods’—Bach 


SERVICE ORGAN MUSIC 
SELECTIONS RECOMMENDED AND USED BY 
Harotp ScHwas IN ALL SouLs—Boston 
Macquaire—Scherzo (1st) 
Dykes-Lemare—Lead Kindly Light 
Jones—March Fantastico 
Londonderry Air 
Farmer—Dona Nobis Pacem 
Matthews—Cantilena 
Debussy—First Arabesque 
Merkel—Fugue Dm 
Hailing—Meditation 
Dargomijsky—Melodie Russe 
Boelmann—Fantaisie Dialoguee 
Saint-Saens—Prelude B 
Faulkes—Berceuse 
Sibelius—Finlandia 
Dunham—Vision 
Gaul—Chanson triste 
Yon—Sicilian Bagpipe 
Borowsky—Intermezzo (Son. 3) 
Marchant—Cantilene 
Merkel—Fugue G 
Nevin—Slumber Song 
Barnes—Third Suite 
Gade—Allegro Risoluto 
Yon—Arpa Notturna 
Sowerby—Rejoice Ye 
Kreiser—Cradle Song 
Kreiser—Caprice 
MacDowell—To a Wild Rose 
Wagner—Prize Song 
Ravina—Adoremus 
Gretchaninoff—Cradle Song 
Eberlin—Fugue D 
Chauvet—Cortege Funebre 
Gluck—Andante (Orpheus) 
Godard—Berceuse 
Goldmark—Andante assai 
Offenbach—Barcarolle 
Sullivan—Andante 
Hopner—Prelude Am 
Schubert—Military March 
Karg-Elert—Lauda Sion 
Evans—Sunday Morning 
Grey—Chant Triomphal 
Wagner—Evening Star 
Gaul—March F 
Bazzini—Preghiera 
Schubert—Ave Maria 
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Organ Methods 
and Studies 


in 
“Fischer Edition” 


Alderfer, J. F. ; 
Organ Instruction Book 


Best, W. T. 2 
Selected Studies from Part II, “The Art of 
Organ Playing” 


Douglas, Ernest ; 
Method of Organ Playing. A Graded Course 


of Studies 
Vol. I. Contains Explanations, Manual and 
Pedal Exercises 


Vol. II. Contains a Graded Series of Organ 
Compositions, all carefully fingered and 
registered 


Vol. III 


Ritter, A. G. 
Art of Organ Playing. Practical Course of 
Instruction. Edited by Harry L. Vibbard. 


You Constantly See 
on Programs: 
G. Ferrata 


Overture Triomphale 


Vesper Processional 
Little Bells of Our Lady 


Dawn Cyril Jenkins 
Cyril Jenkins 
Evensong Edward F. Johnston 
Edward F. Johnston 

Ralph Kinder 
Ralph Kinder 
| Christus Resurrexit Oreste Ravanello 
Bells of St. Anne de Beaupre. . Alexander Russell 
Song of the Basket Weaver...Alexander Russell  .75 
“Jubilate Deo” Alfred Silver 
Chinoiserie Firmin Swinnen — .75 


| Dedication; from “Looking Glass” Suite 
Deems Taylor .75 


Powell Weaver _ .60 
Gesu Bambino Pietro A. Yon .7%5 
Hymn of Glory Pietro A. Yon 1.00 


L’Organo Primitivo (Humoresque) 
Pietro A. Yon 1.00 


Harvey Gaul 


Resurrection Morn 
In Moonlight 
| In Springtime 


The Squirrel 


“They Always Attract Attention” 


Published by 
]. Fischer & Bro. New York 


119 West 40th Street 


Gordon Balch Nevin 
WORKS FOR ORGAN 


Thirty Transcriptions for the Organ 
Price, $2.50 


Contains pieces, mostly unduplicated in other 
collections, for the church, the theatre and for 
study. 


First Lessons on the Organ 
Price, $1.50 


Provides a close-knit and systematic beginner’s 
method, economizing time and effort. 


A Primer of Organ Registration 
Price, $1.50 


A compact and comprehensive treatise on a 
neglected branch of the organist’s art, issued in 
convenient pocket size. 


Swell Pedal Technic 
Price, $1.50 
Tells what to do, when and how to use the 
Swell Pedal. 
In Press 
Twenty-Five Advanced Pedal Studies 


A valuable collection of studies with pedal part 
only. They are all original material by a prac- 
tical organist, teacher and theoretician. 





Oliver Ditson Company 
179 Tremont St., Boston 
Chas. H. Ditson & Co., 10 East 34th St., N. Y. 


Try your music store first 























AMERICAN ORGAN QUARTERLY 


Now Published in 
“Loose Leaf” Form= 


Each Quarterly consists of hitherto unpublished 
numbers by the most eminent organ-composers, 
American and European. 

A subscription will bring you an average of thirty- 
two numbers per year, which if purchased separate- 
ly would total $24.00. 

Subscription Price __ 
.50—Single issues 
$5.00—Per year 


THE H. W. GRAY COMPANY 


159 East 48th St. Sole Agents for NOVELLO@CO.,Ltd. New York 
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OBERLIN 
Conservatory of Music 


ORGAN DEPARTMENT 


LaAurEL E. YEAMANS 
Leo C. HoLpen 
Bruce H. Davis (on leave) 


GeorcE W. ANDREWS 
ARTHUR CROLEY 
Grorce O. LILLICH 


Teaching and Practice Equipment includes 
15 pipe-organs and 10 pedal vocalions. 


Unexcelled musical and cultural advantages. 
Catalogue on Request OBERLIN, OHIO 





Swinnen’s 


Pedal Cadenza 


for the opening Allegro of 
Widor’s Fifth “Symphony” 


40c. 


ORGAN INTERESTS INC. 
467 CITY HALL STATION NEW YORK, N. Y. 


























Eastman School of Music 


of 
The University of Rochester 


Howard Hanson, Director 
Raymond Wilson, Director Summer Session 


Summer Session June 24 to July 27 


All departments of the School open with 
Members of the Regular Faculty in Charge 


Special Courses for Teachers of Public School 
Music 
Affording Complete Preparation to Meet Require- 
ments Made by Public School Courses of Study 


Courses: Normal Methods by Charles H. Miller 

Instrumental Music by Sherman Clute and 
Karl Van Hoesen 

Appreciation of Music by Mrs. Agnes Fry- 
berger 

Piano Class Teaching by Ella F. Mason 

Voice Class Teaching by Frederick H. 
Haywood 


Courses for Teachers of Piano Include: 
Class in Repertory by Max Landow 
Class in Methods by George MacNabb 


Courses for Motion Picture Theatre Organists 
by Robert Berentsen and Harold O. Smith 


For Catalogue and Information Address Arthur M. See, 
Secretary Eastman School of Music, Rochester, N. Y. 














From | 
Recent Recital Programs 


H. LEROY BAUMGARTNER, New Haven, Conn. 
Sigfrid Karg-Elert, Op. 108, No. 1. Sunset. 


ARTHUR C. BECKER, Chicago, Illinois 
Sigfrid Karg-Elert, Op. 108, No. 3. Elegiac Poem 


MARSHALL BIDWELL, Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
Marshall Bidwell, Evening Idyl 


WM, C. CARL, New York, N. Y. 
T. Tertius Noble, Choral Prelude on the Tune “Dundee” 


ROLAND DIGGLE, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Ralph E. Clewell, Suite 


J. LAWRENCE ERB, Norwich, Conn. 
Th. Dubois, Hosannah! 
A. Guilmant, Processional March in A 
T. Tertius Noble, Choral Prelude on the Tune “Dundee” 
Choral Prelude on the Tune ‘“Stracathro” 
Wm. R. Spence, Grand Chorus in D 








GEORGE H. FAIRCLOUGH, St. Paul, Minn. 
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Chiefly the Builders 


Wed UILDERS have 


their little 
ma worries. In one way or an- 
other they have a few more to- 
day than a year ago. Hat- 
4 makers have little to worry 

about as long as hat-wearers 
wear hats. But we organ-buy- 
ers are failing on part of our 
obligation to the organ makers. 

The union and the tariff are 
two worries. In the metro- 
politan district the union is 
making trouble over any prod- 
uct or labor that is not controlled by the union. 
An absolute union monarchy, is the union’s aim. 
With the union idea we need have no quarrel; the 
union was sorely needed and has done great good. 
But with any organization that in America attempts 
to dictate what you shall do or I shall do, we all 
have a very serious quarrel unless that organiza- 
tion happens to be the Government you and I have 
created. If the Guild says I may not hold a posi- 
tion unless I join the Guild, I will likely say just 
what you would under those circumstances. This 
is the phase of it the builders must deal with now. 
You and I can do a great deal to help, if we mere- 
ly think it through and make known our views at 
every appropriate occasion; talk about it, every- 
where, to everybody. 

The tariff is another problem. The duty on or- 
gans entering America, let us say, is 40%. An or- 
gan sells, let us again say, for $40,000; if an 
American builder builds it, he pays wages to many 
other Americans, and both they and he pay taxes 
to our Government, directly through their own 
taxes or indirectly through the taxes paid by their 
grocers and butchers and clothes-makers. If the 
builder in another country builds it and sends it 
inco America he should, normally, pay 40% duty 
on $40,000, or $16,000; but he actually pays only 
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about $9,600. In other words, the law says pay 
$16,000 for Government support, but the practise 
says dodge the law and pay only $9,600. The way 
of doing this is to declare the purchase price of the 
organ in two parts, one part representing the cost 
of building the organ in the factory, the other rep- 
resenting the erection of the organ in the pur- 
chaser’s auditorium; it is easy to see that such a 
division would lend itself admirably to quite a mis- 
representation, for it is just as easy to say the erec- 
tion costs $15,000 while the building costs only 
$25,000. 

If our Government could run itself without 
money, if our fellow citizens could live without 
work, this would matter little; but we must supply 
money to our Government and our fellow citizens 
must have work and earn wages. Just as each of 
us would furnish employment and assistance to a 
friend rather than to a stranger, so also must we 
do our part to furnish employment to our fac- 
tories and fellow citizens rather than encourage 
practises which do the contrary. Every nation 
takes that same attitude—most of them more vig- 
orously than do we Americans. 

‘I will say nothing about the organs some of our 
American builders delight to ship into foreign 
countries, and I believe they too say little about it 
except under cross-examination. 

We must not forget that the chief reason for 
American prosperity is that same foundation or 
which the whole tariff question rests, namely high 
wages. High wages will be impossible if products 
made in foreign countries by cheap labor are used 
in America at the expense of products equally good 
made in America by high wages; for high-wage 
factories would then have to cut their wages and 
discharge their workers for lack of work. That is 
the situation which mildly faces some of our Amer- 
ican builders today. It’s partly a question of pa- 


triotism, partly a question of good fellowship, part- 
ly a question of plain common sense. 

In this connection we need to remember that one 
of our great American institutions, supported liber- 
ally by American money, supported entirely by 
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American money, is notorious in its attitude of con- 


tempt for American products and American pro- 
fessionals. It went abroad for its organ and it 
went abroad for its organist. One of our great 
Metropolitan churches threatens to do the same 
thing. Condemnation? No, pity; give pity to men 
who, having scant appreciation of the fine art of 
music, still think the foreign product must be su- 
perior, and, having such little appreciation, become 
the victims of propaganda and clever sales talk that 
can’t be answered save to ears that can listen to 
organs and organists and weigh the results for 
themselves. 

It is we of the playing profession who give pros- 
perity or poverty to the builders, just as they in 
turn give increased prosperity to us every time they 
place a fine new organ under our fingers. It is for 
us to use every opportunity to replace old and in- 
adequate instruments with new. Who in your 
church or theater or auditorium will start the move- 
ment for a new and better organ if you are not in- 
terested enough to do it yourself? 

Another piece of serious business is the Atlantic 
City organ. Why did not more builders enter a 
bid? Afraid? Perhaps some were, but the build- 
ers I have in mind had other motives. One failed 
to bid because he was too honest; he had never 
built 100” wind-pressures and could not be sure 
he could please his own standards in the manufac- 
ture of registers on 100” wind. His attitude was 
that his product had to be right or it could not go 
out of his factory; this time he didn’t know posi- 
tively that he could make it right. Another failed 
to bid because the organ was so large that it would 
have prevented his factory from giving adequate 
attention to present and future contracts for other 
purchasers for the entire two-year period—and it 
is easy to recognize the folly of enlarging a factory 
on the mere basis of a two-year job. Another kept 
his bid out because of the necessity of granting the 
contract pretty much on a price basis. Senator 
Richards, as he himself pointed out, would be quite 
helpless if the price were to determine the con- 
tract, and the price did determine it—after the 
specifications had adroitly protected the organ and 
the City by the clever means Senator Richards 
used—wisely, and perfectly within his rights. Yet 
in America today the price of an organ is losing its 
hold; we have so many fine organists and so many 
independent viewpoints, that quality and personal 
taste are making themselves the first essentials. 

The Atlantic City affair represents a growing 
trend and a healthy one. In the old days the build- 
er probably did just what he has to do today in the 
average contract, build something that is of yes- 
terday. That is, stick to the old ways and make 
progress slowly. Senator Richards has the oppor- 
tunity of financing the unusual situation of making 
great progress rapidly, and he will do it. He has 
a builder to deal with who will try anything once, 
twice, a dozen times if it takes a dozen times to 
make a success of the try. We may not like all his 
ideas ; we don’t have to; maybe he does not like all 
our ideas either. There is no czarism in America. 


Every man has some of the truth—and some of the 
error. The time is coming when the purchaser will 
have enough expert counsel and trustworthy opin- 
ions upon which to base a statement of what he 
wants to buy. The first time we buy an automobile 
we take what we are offered and can pay for. By 
the time we have bought our tenth car, we know 
pretty much what we propose to have as the equip- 
ment and capacity of that car, and if we have 
enough money, we get it. Organ buyers are learn- 
ing to be go-getters. And organ factories, as Sen- 
ator Richards warns, must be prepared to meet the 
situation. With the open-handed dealings of such 
men as Senator Richards and the man who rules 
the destinies of our own Organ Building Depart- 
ment, Mr. William H. Barnes, the builders can 
prosper; I dare not launch into a renewal of the 
discussion of the other kind of so-called organ ar- 
chitect whose one and only mission is to make 
money, easily, if he can. The old dictum was, 
make money, honestly, if you can. Against this 
wrong kind of interference we of the playing pro- 
fession must protect our builders—and only we can 
protect them, for the purchaser is a babe among 
wolves and helpless. The wolves are not the build- 
ers but the middle-men who are growing all too 
numerous; it is so easy to say, I am an Organ 
Architect. 


It is also so easy to talk and write Editorials. 
To make it harder, this one concludes with the an- 
nouncement that new advertising accounts for or- 
gan architects will be admitted to THE AMERICAN 
ORGANIST only after proof that the architect has 
been personally employed for an adequate period 
in the factory of an American organ builder. Mr. 
Turner has met this condition; Mr. Barnes has 
proved himself abundantly without meeting it; 
Senator Richards is excepted, both because he too 
is proving it and because I know he is not so 
reckless as to be susceptible to the urge. One other 
decision; THE AMERICAN ORGANIST will not in 
the future accept new advertising accounts for or- 
gan builders from outside America without proof 
that the full tariff as levied by the Government is 
paid in full as it was intended by the tariff regula- 
tions, and such proofs must satisfy representative 
American organ builders. 

Shadow boxing? Hitting at the wind? Yes, 
perhaps. But I believe that if every member of 
the organ profession were to strike boldly agains‘ 
every evil that is threatening the prosperity of the 
entire organ world, without waiting so long to make 
perfectly sure that he has the evil by the collar an‘! 
is all set to strike, we would all be the better off 
The organ builders need this cooperation just now 
Incidentally, it is now an excellent time to offer 
your favorite builder a contract for a small re° 
dence organ for three, four, or five thousand d°’- 
lars, on three-year terms; he'll likely talk busines 
with you, and in six months you'll be a free p: - 
fessional, no longer dependent upon others 
your practise and teaching. The timid soul ne 
gets very far. 











The Tremulant 
Some Comparisons Between the Vibrato Effect of the Organ 
and That of any Other Instrument of Music 
By HAROLD SCHWAB 


Dat SHE MOST FRUITFUL source 
ied of argument and_ seeming] 
\ Se 7 disagreement is that 
pad ORGANISTES enemy of the purist and the 
A! v snare of the sentimentalist, the 
4 Tremulant. Many comments 
on the subject all show strong 
4 opinions and the possession of” 
good musical taste, but there 
seems to be something left to 
say on the subject. 
Every discussion of this very 
necessary device leads sooner 
or later to a comparison between the effect it has 
upon organ tone and on the tone of the various or- 
chestral instruments, the strings being the example 
most often used. 

A vibrating effect is produced in a tone by doing 
one or both of two different things. First, the tone 
may be caused to waver in pitch about (usually 
only above) the point intended to be heard definite- 
ly. Secondly, the tone may rise and fall in intensity, 
the pitch remaining constant. Let it be noticed that 
the usual organ Tremulant produces the latter re- 
sult. Only when the device is adjusted so that 
an extreme oscillation is produced is there any per- 
ceptible wavering in pitch. | 

Now let us examine some of the vibrant tones 
that are used as examples in defending use of the 
Tremulant in the organ. Of all the instruments o7 
music, none produces a more pleasingly vibrant 
tone than a fine human voice. In fact, it is this tone 
that is the chief attraction in most song recitals. 
As music, most songs are simple in construction, 
and the few great interpreters who have not had 
fine voices do not disprove the fact that a fine tone 
quality is the one greatest asset a singer can have. 
The vibrant effect in the singer’s voice is one that 
can scarcely be trained into the voice by direct 
methods, though in many cases an excessive tremolo 
must be trained out by any methods that are avail- 
able. It is more the result of vibrant emotion in 
the singer than any consciously developed ability. 
A tremolo in a voice that includes oscillation in pitch 
as well as intensity is unbearable and is eliminated 
as soon as possible. On the other hand a voice 
w.thout any vibration, perfectly straight, is impos- 
s:bly crude and expressionless, no matter how good 
the actual tone color may be. Yet that is the vocal 
counterpart to the organ tone with no Tremulant. 

In the case of the orchestral instruments we find 
both types of tremolo. The wind instrument play- 
ers of good taste do not cultivate an intentional vi- 
bration. It comes as a result of emotional tension. 
They may consciously permit it to appear, but do 
ne’ consciously cause it. A sort of bogus tremolo 
is characteristic of many jazz players of the more 
sensational types. This is produced by vibrating 
the instruments themselves, and sounds much like 


the overdone Tremulant on the usual theater or- 
gan. But no such thing is worthy of consideration 
in connection with sincere music. 

The strings are played with a vibrato that is all 
their own. The finger that determines the vibrating 
length of the string is rocked back and forth in its 
position, thus causing the pitch of the tone to os- 
cillate. This, too, can be over-done and become 
either nauseating or ludicrous, but when wisely 
used it makes string-tone the most eloquent pro- 
duced by any instrument other than the human 
voice. Without any vibrato string-tone is only 
stupid. 

There is one vital difference between the Tremu- 
lant on an organ and any of the others just men- 
tioned, namely, that the vibration of the vocal and 
wind instrument tones, and the vibrato of the 
strings, respond intimately to the slightest shading 
in emotional intensity so necessary to artistic effect, 
while the organ Tremulant operates at a constant 
rate of speed and with a never varying amplitude of 
oscillation. This is the one characteristic of the or- 
gan that even the best organist cannot humanize. 
When some builder has invented a Tremulant that 
will vary in intensity and speed with the pressure 
of the finger upon the key, the player of an up-to- 
date instrument will have no apology to make for 
the coldness of his instrument. His apologies wi!l 
have to be for his own coldness or lack of practise 
on the complexities of his particular organ. And 
the builder who accomplishes this improvement 
will have contributed as largely to the art of organ 
building as did the inventors of the swell box and 
its controlling mechanism. 

Heretofore the organ tone has been considered 
as the tone of a single pipe, presumably of good 
timbre but capable of being varied only by use of 
the swell shades or by the Tremulant. One can 
blame no organist for making his tone, especially 
in a solo passage, as eloquent as possible. The or- 
chestral instruments that are used least for solos 
outside of their place in ensembles are those which 
are least susceptible to vibrato. And it is safe to 
assume that the reason for their small use as purely 
solo instruments is the monotony of their tone un- 
relieved by contrast with other instruments. And 
in a musical performance, about the worst sin is 
monotony. The only unanswerable criticism of the 
organ Tremulant as a means of artistic expression 
is that it is unvariable, and as monotonous when 
used for long periods as constant use of the same 
pattern in crescendo would be. How long will we 
have to wait for a Tremulant as sensitive to the 
touch of the organist as the vibration of the vio- 
linist’s finger is responsive to every change in his 
mood? 

With regard to the use of the Tremulant in com- 
binations of stops, the matter must be approached 
from a very different angle. The sonority of a 
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choir of violins playing the same melody has two 
causes. The variety of vibratos in the group, no 
two of them of exactly the same rate or intensity, 
could be produced on the organ only by having a 
different Tremulant for each register, and by hav- 
ing each of them individually responsive to the play- 
er. This, obviously, would be a white elephant to 
both the builder and the player, and still more so 
to the man who paid the bill. Again, the sonority 
of a violin choir is contributed to by the fact that it 
is practically impossible for the various individuals 
to play exactly in tune with each other at any rate 
of speed, even without any vibrato (which prac- 
tise, of course, causes deviations from the central 
pitch). Speaking in organistic terms, then, the 
string choir and in fact any body of players or 
singers, is a big celeste. Such a condition is not 
only possible, but does exist in any organ combina- 
tion. It is impossible to get an organ perfectly in 
tune, and it isn’t even desirable. The best tuner 
must leave some beats, and these, if not too numer- 
ous or rapid, give the organ a vibrancy that we 
should not like to lose. 

But if the organist superimposes upon this vi- 
brancy a steady wow-wow Tremulant he produces 
an effect that would bring universal ridicule upon a 
conductor if he tried to duplicate it, in his orchestra 
or chorus. Even a sensitively variable Tremulant 
would be out of place, for it would take away much 
from the ensemble effect of a large organ, and that 
would mean the loss of much of its glory. 

The theater organ usually impresses the non-the- 
atrical organist as a combination of squealing flutes, 
scratchy solo reeds, tibias, all crowned with an ex- 
aggerated Tremulant. The concert organ usually 
is founded on a diapason choir, with chorus reeds 
and mixtures to give color and brilliancy to the en- 
semble. Solo reeds there are, usually less sharp 
than in a theater organ, and flutes and strings, some 
of them as bright as those in a theater. 

It is a little unfair to make comparisons, for the 
theater organ sounds under acoustical disadvan- 
tages most unfavorable to organs while the concert 
or church organ usually enjoys much better con- 


ditions. But let the reader examine a represent- 
ative product of ‘the A. Company and compare it 
with a representative B. organ. He is likely to find 
that the ensemble of the A. is big and bright, con- 
sisting of diapasons, reeds, and mixtures (other 
voices do not add much to the full ensembles) while 
on the B. it is possible to build up a beautiful en- 
semble of diapason, flute (particularly of the fat 
tibia type) and smooth, high-pressure reeds. The 
latter may contain a reed of the trumpet type, but 
not unless it is a fairly large instrument. The usual 
theater organist includes the solo reeds and scream- 
ing high flutes, but the builders never intended 
these for use in the big ensembles. The B. ensem- 
ble now becomes a harmless, over-refined, smooth 
one that soon becomes monotonous without some- 
thing to give it more punch. How can one leave out 
the Tremulant for very long under such circum- 
stances? To be sure, the Tremulant does its worst 
with a big, smooth tone, but monotony must be 
avoided at any price. Before one condemns the 
theater organist for over-use of the Tremulant he 
should make sure that the object of his criticism has 
other means of being interesting. If he had a chor- 
us reed or two and some fancy mixtures, he might 
be persuaded to forget the Tremulant now and then. 

Generally, given an organ with all voices repre- 
sented, the Tremulant is not only unnecessary, but 
bad, in large combinations. This seems to be true 
particularly when the combination has much bodv, 
as is given by diapasons or big flutes. Even fairly 
large combinations of tangy qualities, such as 
strings, fancy reeds, and high flutes will stand a 
Tremulant, but the vibrancy is better if produced 
by the inclusion of several celestes. The indi- 
vidual solo voice however, nearly always sounds a 
bit dead without some such warmth, even if it be 
only mechanical warmth. An individual solo stop 
is seldom used where warmth is not vitally neces- 
sary; while the Tremulant at hand is not ideal, the 
best one can do is to avoid excessive use of it until 
the day when there is under his fingers a similar 
but more responsive device. 
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Under the Editorship of 


Mr. William H. Barnes 


Combining the Practical Requirements of the 
Organist with the Science and Technical 
Supremacy of the American Builder 


Mr. Barnes’ Comments 


THE MEMPHIS sstoplists_ repro- 
duced herewith are the latest ex- 
amples of the kind for an important 
municipal organ and present many 
points of interest.. The stoplists, in- 
sallation, and finishing were done 
in consultation with Mr. Charles M. 
Courboin. 


This article is written immediately 
alter my return from the opening re- 
tital which Mr. Courboin played 
April 9th to a crowd of some twelve 
thousand people. The program 
chosen was extremely suitable for a 
mixed gathering of this type. It in- 
cluded Schubert’s Ave Maria, Saint- 
saens’ March Herioque, Russell’s 
bells of St. Anne, Lotti’s Aria, and 
the Little Praeludium of Jarnefelt. 
The only number for the exclusive 
ienefit of the organists present was 
the Franc!: Third Chorale which was 
sven a more magnificent reading 
than I ever had the pleasure of hear- 
ng before. The result of using this 
Mogram was to hold this immense 
audience, for the most part, through- 
tut the recital, even though a great 
many of them doubtless came out of 


cinosity more than for any other 
Teason, 


As it is not the function of this 
Department to criticise or comment 
on organ playing or program mak- 
ing, we pass on to the organ itself, 
with the simple statement that this 
program got across, and that it was 
done in a great manner such as few 
beside Mr. Courboin can manage. 
The Memphis Auditorium is a large 
building of somewhat Italian archi- 
tecture, with a stage placed about 
two-thirds of the distance from the 
front to the rear of the Auditorium, 
making the front portion of the 
building about twice the size of the 
portion in the rear. Either portion 
may be used separately, as the stage 
faces in both directions ; or both por- 
tions may be joined together, as was 
done on the occasion of Mr. Cour- 
boin’s recital. 

Naturally to make an organ effec- 
tive in such a building and fit the 
divers needs was a great deal of a 
problem. It was ingeniously solved 
by Mr. Maurice E. Hardy of the 
Kimball Company, who suggested 
that inasmuch as there were two 
rooms, the proper thing was to have 
two organs, one for each room, with 
provisions to have both of them 
controlled from one of the two con- 
soles when the rooms were joined to- 
gether; and this plan was followed. 
New locations had to be found for 
the two organs, as the space left 





originally was not amenable to the 
new plans. After a conference with 
the architects, chambers were de- 
signed for both halls, each organ be- 
ing placed over the proscenium arch 
on either side of the stage. Some 
idea of this great task can be gained 
when it is learned that the organs 
and the platforms and their cham- 
bers weigh considerably over one 
hundred tons. The organs are en- 
tirely enclosed in rooms made of 
steel and concrete. The larve organ 
in the large hall is over one hundred 
feet long and twelve feet deep, with 
the heigat occupying all the space 
between the ceiling and the roof. 


The next problem was to get the 
tone down into the halls. At it has 
been discovered that tone may be re- 
flected, with as much success as light 
can be reflected with a mirror, large 
reflectors were made of cement, in 
front of the organ openings, which 
throw the tone down from over the 
ceiling, out of the tone openings, in- 
to the halls. And this is not theory 
either, as I find by practical tests 
that the tone of the organ is actually 
bigger on the floor of the auditorium 
some seventy-five feet below the tone 
onenings than it is in front of the 
chambers along side of the reflectors. 


The most note-worthy features of 
the specifications of the main organ 
are the three chorus Mixtures, one 
on the Great, one on the Swell, and 
one on the Solo, all of which are 
large-scale Diapason pipes, voiced 
to be immensely telling in the en- 
semble; particularly the Solo Mix- 
ture is voiced ff and may be heard 
distinctly over the heavy-pressure 
Solo reeds. These numerous Mix- 
tures give a brightness and clarity to 
the tone that have not been sur- 
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passed in any organ of any size that 
has come to my notice. All these 
big-scaled and boldly voiced Mix- 
tures mix marvelously with the 
foundation tone of the organ (which 
is tremendous by itself) and “fill in 
the chinks”—which is the chief func- 
tion of a chorus Mixture. 

The acoustics of the hall are ideal, 
which further adds to the effective- 
ness of the instrument. The organ 
in the smaller hall is a remarkably 
complete and effective instrument of 
less than forty registers, but it has 
the same type of ensemble (adapted 
to the smaller hall) as the main or- 
gan. The smaller hall is not so 
small, as it seats about 2500 people; 
the main hall seats about 6500 or 
even more, and when both halls are 
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thrown into one great auditorium, 
additional people are accommodated 
on the stage, making a very flexible 
layout and bringing the combined 
audience up to about 12,000. 

One of the most interesting de- 
partures from the accepted theory 
of design is the 16’ Dulciana, used 
as the Great Organ double, in place 
of the double Diapason. In reality 
this is a soft Diapason and makes a 
perfect double for the Diapason 
chorus, the best balanced 16’ Great 
register I ever heard for its purpose. 
Altogether a most effective, re- 
sourceful, and well-balanced instru- 
ment has been designed and carried 
out superbly by the Kimball Com- 
pany. 

—W.H.B. 


The Builder’s Own Viewpoints 
Some Interesting Comments taken from a Personal Letter in 
Which the Fine Points are Discussed from the 


Viewpoint of an Organ Builder 
By MAURICE E. HARDY 


OU KNOW that after a 
} scheme is apparently com- 
plete and finished, when 
> you pick it up a few weeks 
after to look over you can 
always find some things to add or 
change, never anything to omit. As 
the contract was signed and p ice 
agreed on in this instance, we had to 
make some choices between our after 
thoughts and the existing stoplist, so 
you will find a few deletions. 
When the building was built, two 
long organ spaces were provided on 
either side of the stage, which is in 
the center of the building, dividing 
the structure into two parts, one 
about twice the size of the other. 
The stage faces both ways and the 
ends of the two organ chambers face 
into both the halls, one end of the 
chamber into one hall and the other 
end into the other hall, it being their 
intention to use one organ for both 
halls. This idea was impractical and 
was discarded. The openings were 
not large enough and the organ could 
not be placed in the chambers in 
such a way so as to be effective in 
either hall, to say nothing of trying 
to make it sound well in both halls. 
Inasmuch as they wanted music in 
both halls the. only solution was to 
make two organs, and have both 
controlled from one console to use 
with the stage removed and both 
halls thrown into one. So we built 
a five-manual organ in the large hall 
and a four-manual in the small, each 
with a separate console and with the 
five-manual console containing the 





stop controls of both organs. New 
chambers had to be built for both 
organs, as Mr. Barnes has described. 

The specification is based on the 
one I first submitted to the commis- 
sion before Mr. Courboin was em- 
ployed by them; and it was revised 
by him three different times. The 
first revision taking place before the 
contract was awarded, the second 
immediately after, and the third 
about a month later. It may be in- 
teresting to know what the revisions 
were so I will give you a short sum- 
mary. On the first and second re- 
visions in the large organ he added 
one 8’ Diapason, making four in all 
instead of three, and made the Mix- 
ture four ranks instead of three on 
the Great. The Swell Mixture was 
increased one rank to four and a 
Clarion added. On the Choir he 
omitted three independent mutations 
of 2 2/3’, 1 3/5’, and 1 1/3’ pitchcs, 
and changed the Orchestral Oboe to 
an English Horn. On the Solo he 
made the Stentorphone a’ double- 
lanquid type, changed the Tibia to a 
Clear Flute which was patterned 
after the stop of that name in the 
Wanamaker Philadelphia organ, 
changed the Flute 4’ into an Octave, 
changed the Ophicleide 16’ to a Tuba 
Sonora 8’, changed the English 
Horn 8’ to a French Trumpet 8’, and 
specified 30” wind for the Tubas in- 
stead of 25”. He added a 16’ Bour- 
don to the Echo for a pedal stop. 
The pedal was left very much as 
written, except that he changed the 
32’ reed from wood to metal... At 
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this time I also added a pian: to the 
organ. 

In the small organ Great hx chang. 
ed the Bourdon to a Dulcia ia 19 
omitted the Flue 4’ and a ded , 
Clarion 4’. On the Swell he added 
an Octave 4’, a five-rank } ixture 
and a Clarion 4’. On the (© oir he 
omitted the Muted Diapas in 19 
The Solo was unchanged. Jn the 
Pedal he added the extensio:: of the 
Solo Cello and called it a \‘iolone 
16’. 

He also added his specia’ acces- 
sories which he likes to have in gl] 
organs, namely, a stop or tablet that 
removes the 16’ couplers no matter 
what the registration may be, a simi- 
lar device to remove the super 
couplers, and one to remove the 1(’ 
stops. 

The third revision resulted in but 
few changes. In the large organ, the 
4’ Great Flute was changed to 4’ 
Second Octave. The Swell s’ Horn 
was changed to 8’ Trumpet. A 4- 
rank Chorus Mixture was added to 
the Solo. In the small organ, the 
Great 4’ Clarion was omitted. You 
can take the list of changes and the 
specification and work out the orig- 
inal scheme if you are _ interested, 
There were a few changes of the 
character of stops, a few omissions, 
but mostly additions, and all caleu- 
lated to add to the ensemble. Dia- 
pasons, Mixture work Clarions, et 
The last changes in the scheme were 
really suggested by the Kimball Co. 
and agreed to by Mr. Courboin 
They were designed to further aug: 
ment the ensemble of the large or 
gan. Some couplers were omitted 
that were deemed superfluous, 
make it possible to place them all in 
one row of tablets; and the double- 
languid type of Solo Diapason was 
changed to a normal one. Thus you 
have the history of the making o! 
the specification, which I believe has 
resulted in a most unusual schenie. 

The Great of the large organ 1s 4 
true organ-tone foundation. It dots 
not have the 16’ stopped-wood 
double that destroys the ensemble 
most organs of this size. 1 1s esse! 
tially a Diapason Chorus © one 10. 
four 8’, two 4’, twelfth, fifteenth, and 
five ranks of mutation, wit! the com- 
plementary eight- and ‘our-foo! 
reeds of the Tromba typ with an 
open Hohlfloete and Ger .orn 10! 
utility accompaniment. —'¢ Swell 
has the strings and usual utes, with 
a 16’, 8’, and 4’ reed chi us of the 
Trumpet type, on 15” pressure, 
capped by a brilliant Mi-..ure. The 
Choir is mostly accom: nimental. 
with two types of soft cel:=te and the 
Clarinet and English | or. The 
Solo has some unusual tings. The 
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Clear Flute must really be heard to 
be aj oreciated. It sounds just like 
the ame, clear and loud. The 
strinys are of a new type, of Viola 
character but much louder. The 
Chor: Mixture is designed to top 
the reed chorus and can be clearly 
heard over the high-pressure reeds. 
There is no 16’ Tuba, which always 
seemed. to me to be an unnecessary 
stop ci little use. The three 8’ high- 
pressure reeds differ in tone, from 
the clear Tuba Sonora to the most 
brilliant French Trumpet. 

The Echo is the usual collection of 
soft effects, with a 16’ pedal, and 
plays from the fifth manual. 

The Pedal is adequate to the 
manuals and is entirely enclosed as 
are all of the manual stops. I be- 
lieve that the advocates of an open 
Great organ will have to revise their 
views after hearing this installation. 

The Small Organ as far as it goes 
is treated like the large one and has 
the same type of ensemble, on a 
smaller scale to fit its auditorium. 
And its room is not so small; it seats 
2500 or more. 

On the large organ there are 
twelve master combinations and they 
are placed in a most unusual posi- 
tion. The ordinary combination pis- 
tons of the Great and Swell organs 
are divided into two groups, with 
four on the left and four on the 
right, and six master combination 
pistons are placed in the middle of 
the key-slips on both the Great and 
Swell manuals. The thought being 
that when you want a change of 
such nature that a master piston has 
to be used, you almost always can 
reach it quicker in these positions. 
Certainly much better than having 
them over the top of the fifth 
manual. 

The five sets of expression shut- 
ters and the piano expression can be 
connected to any and all pedals at 
will, through the means of the shut- 
ter-control switch we provide. We 
also provide expression-pedal indica- 
tors. All of the pedal movements 
are reversible, no locking pedals. 
Revers:»le pistons are provided for 
most of the accessories and the con- 
trol of ‘ne master swell device is on 
a stop-nob which is settable on the 
master combinations. When, this 
knob is drawn it makes the right- 
hand pe-lal the master and releases 
the othe s, no matter what the set-up 
ot the selector switches may be. 
There is a reversible pedal which 
controls this knob and also a re- 
Versible piston in the righthand 
great key check. This gives a most 
flexible control. When you set a 
master combination that needs the 
master swell for the proper effect, 
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you set the master swell knob on the 
piston and get the result with one 
movement. If the master swell is 
wanted on or off any time while 
playing, you can push off the knob 
with the left hand, push the reversi- 
ble piston with the right hand, or 
work the reversible pedal with the 
foot. 

On both organs the Great chests 
have sixty-one note compass, with 
great sub and super octave couplers 
provided. The electrical circuits are 
laid out so that the sub coupler does 
not operate on the 8’ and 16’ stops, 
and the super operates only on the 
8’ and 16’ stops.” 

The stop-knob type of console is 
provided with a remote control com- 
bination action. The combinations 
set with a setter button. Two blow- 
ers are installed, one of 40 h.p. and 
the other 20, with a separate motor 
generator set that comes on auto- 
matically with either blower. Both 
blowers can be started from the 
large console, and the small blower 
from the small console. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 
MUNIcIPAL AUDITORIUM 
W. W. Kimball Co., April 9, 1929 
Abbreviations, etc. 

Votce: An entity of tone under one in- 
divisible control, whether one or many 
ranks of pipes. 

Rank: Set of pipes irrespective of how 
controlled. 

Stops: Console mechanisms controlling 
the tonal resources. 

Borrow: <A second use of any rank of 
pipes, irrespective of how used. 

Pipes: Pipe-work only. Percussion not 
included. 

The letters G. P. S. C. L. E. are used to 
indicate the respective organs, L. indi- 
cating the Solo, since S. is already used 
for Swell. 

Wind-pressures are indicated in inches 
wherever special pressures are used in 
any division. 

SUMMARY 

R. a 


ry 


P 


Pedal 6 6. 33. 3. 288. 


1708. 
2764. 


Great 22. 28. 27. 
Swell 33. 40. 40. 
Choir 18. 18. 24. 1290. 
Solo 14. 17. 21. ; 1229. 
Echo §. 5. 5. -. 365. 
98. 114. 150. 28. 7644. 

PEDAL 10”: V6. R6. S 33. 
32 Diapason (Resultant) 
16 Diapason ff 44w 

Diapason f (Great) 

Muted Diapason mp (Choir) 

Violaphone f (Solo) 15” 

Bourdon f 56w 

Bourdon mp (Swell) 

Octave f (Diapason) 

Bourdon mf 

Bourdon mf (Swell) 

Superoctave f (Gr. Dia.) 16’ 

Bourdon f 

Bombarde ff 56mr 30” 

15” diameter 

Ophicleide fff 44r 30”* 

Bombarde ff 30” 

Posaune f (Swell) 15” 

Ophicleide fff 30”* 

Bombarde ff 30”* 


Piano 
Piano 
Chimes (Great) 
*The exact specification of 
these stops may vary slightly 
from data herewith given. 
Ecno: 
16 Fernfloete 714” (Echo) 
SECONDARY DIVvISION: 
32 Acoustic Bass (Resultant) 
16 Diapason ff 44w 
Solo Cello f (Solo) 
Bourdon mf 44w 
Gedeckt mp (Swell) 
Octave f (Diapason) 
Flute mp (Bourdon) 
Gedeckt p (Swell) 
Tuba Mirabilis ff (Solo) 20” 
Tuba Mirabilis ff (Solo) 20” 
Chimes (Great) 


GREAT 10”: V 22. 
16 Diapason 61m* 
Low 22 zinc, balance 33% tin 
8 Diapason One ff 61m* 
Low 6 zinc, balance 33% tin 
Diapason Two f 61wm* 
Low 10 wood, balance heavy 
metal 
Diapason Three mf 61m 
Low 10 zinc, balance 33% tin 
Viola Diapason mp 61m 
Low 8 zinc, balance 45% tin 
Gemshorne mp61m_ (Tapered 
throughout) 
Hohlfloete f 61w 
Octave One f 61m (45% tin) 
Octave Two mp 61m (45% tin) 
Twelfth f 61m (45% tin) 
Fifteenth f 61m (45% tin) 
Diapason Mixture f 305m 
Tromba ff 61r* 
Harmonic from T.C. up, 9 flues 
Clarion ff 61r 
Top 15 harmonic, 21 flues 
Piano 
Harp 61mb (Deagan) 
Chimes 25b (Deagan A) 
Tremulant 
*The Great 16’ coupl:r does 
not affect these stops, the 4’ 
coupler does not affect the 
others. 
SECONDARY DIVISION: 
16 Dulciana mf 61m 
Low 20 zinc, balance 33% tin 
8 Diapason One ff 61m 
Low 8 zinc, balance 33% tin 
Diapason Two f 61m 
Low 8 zinc, balance 33% tin 
Gemshorn mp 61m 
Tapered throughout 
Claribel Flute f 61w 
Octave f 61m (33% tin) 
Mixture f 183m 
Trumpet ff 61r 
9 flues; top 15 harmonic 
Harp 61mb (Deagan) 
Chimes 25b (Deagen A) 
Tremulant 


R28) 'S. 2% 


SWELL 10”: V 33. R 40. S 40. 
16 Bourdon mp 73w 
8 Diapason ff 73m 
Low 8 zinc, balance 33% tin 
Horn Diapason f 73m 
33% tin, tapered two scales 
Violas mp 73t 
Low 8 zinc, balance pure tin 
Viola Celeste mp 73t 
Low 8 zinc, balance pure tin 
Salicional p 73t 
Low 8 zinc, balance pure tin 
Salicional Celeste p 73t 
Low 8 zinc, balance pure tin 
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IV. 


out) 
Stopped Flute mp 73w 
Octave f 73m (33% tin) 
Violina mp 73t 
Flute mp 73w 
Flautino mp 61m (45% tin) 
Diapason mixture f 244m 
Contra Posaune f 73r 16” 
Top 15 harmonic, 9 flues 
Trumpet ff 73r 15” 
Top 15 harmonic, 21 flues 
Vox Humana mp 61r (7 flues) 
714" 
Oboe Horn mf 73r 
Capped, 11 flues 
Clarion ff 73r 15” 
Piano 
Harp 
Chimes 
Celesta 
Piano 
Tremulant 


SECONDARY DIVISION: 


Gedeckt mp 73w 
Diapason f 73m (heavy) 
Viola mp 73m 

Low 8 zinc, balance pure tin 
Salicional p 73m 

Low 8 zinc, balance pure tin 
Voix Celeste p 73m 

Low 8 zinc, balance pure tin 
Rohrfloete mp 73w 
Octave f 73m 
Flute mp 73w 
Flautino mf 61m (45% tin ) 
Diapason Mixture f 305m 
Cornopean ff 73r 

Top 15 harmonic, 21 flues 
Oboe Horn mf 73r (21 flues) 
Vox Humana mp 61r (7 flues) 
Clarion ff 73r 
Harp 
Chimes 
Tremulant 


CHOIR 10”: V 18. R18. S 24. 


Muted Diapason mp 73m 

Low 20 zinc, balance 45% tin 
English Diapason mf 73m 

Low 10. zinc, balance 33% tin 
Dulciana mp 73m 

Low 12 zinc, balance 45% tin 
Unda Maris pp 73m 

Low 12 zinc, balance 45% tin 
Concert Flute mp 73w 
Flauto Dolce pp 73m 

Low 12 zinc, balance 45% tin 
Flute Celeste pp 73m 

Low 12 zinc, balance 45% tin 
Flute Harmonique mp 73m (33% 

tin) 
Piccolo mp 61m (33% tin) 
Orchestral Clarinet mf 73r 

Half length, 33% tin, 21 flues 
English Horn mf 73r (21 flues) 
Piano 
Harp 
Chimes 
Celesta 
Tremulant 


S-conDARY DIVISION: 


Diapason mf 73m 

Low 10 zinc, balance 33% tin 
Dolce pp 73m 

Low 12 zinc, balance 45% tin 
Dolce Celeste pp 73m 

Low 12 zinc, balance 45% tin 
Concert Flute mp 73w 
Flauto Traverso mp 73w 
Piccolo mp 61m (33% tin) 
Clarinet mf 72r 

Half length, 33% tin, 21 flues 
Harp 
Celesta 
Tremulant 


THE 


Clarabella £ 73w (open through- 


SOLO 15”: 
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THE MATHER RESIDENCE 


Mr. Judson W. Mather of Spokane, Wash., who “bought a little 2m Moller Organ 
about a year ago” and finds it “a material help in my private organ work.” The Studio 


is 40’ x 35’ x 10’ and the organ is 10’ x 5’ x 10’, so it “fits in very nicely at one end 


of the Studio.” There are 5 manual registers, largely duplexed and. extended, and a 


Pedal Bourdon; “for. a room of such limited size it is very satisfactory and there 


is a fair amount of variety in the scheme. 
also, by cutting half the wind when the Lieblich stop is drawn, thus giving a very 
I had expected that such an effect would not be effective on account 


soft Pedal. 


A Lieblich effect in the Pedal is obtained 


of a lowering of pitch in the Lieblich effect, but the lower half of the Pedal shows 
very little of this, so it works out quite well as an expedient.” 


V 14, R17. S 21. 
Violaphone f 85m 16’ 

Low 8 zinc, balance 45% tin 
Violaphone Celeste { 73m 

Low 8 zinc, balance 45% tin 
Clear Flute mff 73w 


4 Octave f 73m (33% tin) 

IV Chorus Mixture ff 244m 
33% tin 

8 Tuba Mirabilis fff 73r 30” 
12 flues 


French Trumpet fff 73r 

12 flues 30” 
Tuba Sonora ff 73r (12 flues) 30” 
French Horn mf 73r (19 flues) 


4 Clarion ff 73r (25 flues) 30” 
16 Piano 
8 Piano 
Harp 
Chimes 
4 Piano 
Tremulant 


SECONDARY DIVISION: 


8 Principal Diapason ff 73wm 
Solo Cello f 85r 16”, 
Low 8 zinc, balance 45% tin 
Melophone f 73w 
Tuba Mirabilis fff 85r 16’ 
12 flues : 
Harp 
Chimes 
Tremulant 


ECHO 754": 3.6: - RS. SS, 


8 Dolcissimo pp 73m 

Low 12 zinc, balance 45% tin 
Vox Angelica pp 73m 

Low 12 zinc, balance 45% tin 
Fernfloete p 85w 16’ 
Flute d’Amour p 73wm 
Vox Humana p 61r (9 flues) 
Tremulant 


CO 


COUPLERS 39: 


16’ oy 4 
Pedal GSCL iSCL 
Great GSCLE GSCLE GSCLE 
Swell S S S 
Choir SC SCL SC 
Solo OM 5 L 
Echo E E E 


PISTONS 56: 
re. GSB: 3. 
Tutti 12. 

Piston Coupler: Pedals to Manuals (by 
Onoroffs in each key-check) 


Cm. 38. ££ 


CRESCENDOS: 
Great. Swell. Choir.: Solo. Echo. 
Register. ‘ 
Universal Independent Crescendo Cou- 
pler. 
REVERSIBLES: 
G-P. 
All Shutters to Master Shox 
Full Organ. 
ACCESSORIES: 


Chimes Sostenuto 
Chimes Soft 
Crescendo-shoe Indicators 
All 16’ Couplers Off 

All 4’ Couplers Off 

Ail 16’ Manual Stops Off 


All Shutters to Master Shoe (by sto? 
knob located with stops and =< itable on 
full organ pistons) 

Piano Sostenuto 

Piano Loud 

Piano Soft 

—SKINNER OPENING—__.. 

Henry F. Seibert, official inist ha 

vave c 


Town Hall, New York Cit) 
dedicatory recital on the Ski: 
new Baptist Church, Huntin:..”, dp. 
May 8th, which was Mr. Se!vrts thir¢ 
recital in that city. 
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MR. MATHER 
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‘AT HOME’ 


Wouldn’t it be highly comfortable on many a rainy day to do your work in your 


own home in peace and comfort, “the captain of your own soul’? 
Mather has joined the vastly increasing number of those who think so. 


Mr. Judson W. 
“T use this 


small organ as a beginning for my students and after they have advanced sufficiently 
in their work I transfer them to the 3m Estey in my church or the 4m Austin in the 
Lewis and Clark high school where I am busy in chorus and theoretical work many 


of my days.” 


Mr. Mather is setting an excellent example, an example already defi- 


nitely established as necessary to follow if we would become truly professional or- 


ganists and attain the best measure of artistic success as well as commercial. 


What 


an advantage to own your own organ, invite your pupils to your own studio, and 
even invite that prospective music committee to hear you on your own organ if they 
would correctly judge your capacity as an artist. 


Longwood’s Great Organ 


Aeolian Stoplist and Details for 
the Famous duPont Estate 


ENNETT SQUARE, 
Pennsylvania, and Wil- 
mington, Delaware, will 
compete for the honor of 


possessing one of the 


world’s finest residence concert or- 
gans when the new 4-177-10,010 
Aeolian Organ is delivered to the es- 
tate of \Ir. Pierre S. duPont. Mr. 
duPont’s estate has long been 
lamous for its Conservatories and 
the music of its 4-76 Aeolian Organ 
installed in 1921. This smaller and 
older Acolian has been donated to 
the University of Delaware, at New- 
atk, Del., and will be “modernized 
and plac: d in the auditorium of the 
building erected for it, the gift of 
H. Rodnoy Sharp.” 

The C: aservatories of the famous 
luPont state, twelve miles from 
Wilmingion, are located a good dis- 
lance apart from the residence, and 
‘over an area of 101,825 square feet 
under glass, The gardens and con- 
“rvatories are known as Longwood, 
and Mr. Firmin Swinnen is the offi- 
cial organist. A few seasons ago 
Mr. Swinnen wrote a suite of tone- 


pictures, published by Presser, un- 
der the general title Longwood. 
“The gardens and Conservatories 
at Longwood are open to the public 
every day of the year excepting the 
second, fourth, and fifth Sundays of 
the month. On the two open Sun- 
days a small admission fee is 
charged, the entire proceeds of 
which are given to the Wilmington 


ee 


—CORRECTION— 

On page 287 of our May issue we printed 
a stoplist by Hook & Hastings, presum- 
ing that it was a recently built organ. 
The organ was originally built some forty 
years ago, we understand, for another 
church, and presumably was purchased, 
with action rebuilt, and installed in its 
present building as given on page 287. 
The Bourdon of course has 27 pipes, not 
227, and the Unison Bass 12, not 122. 
The compass at 58 and 27 was standard 
enough in those days, but our readers 
will realize of course that a Hook & 
Hastings Organ of today is invariably the 
full standard compass. 

We printed this stoplist without con- 
sidering these features but thinking only 
of the very musical and excellent scheme 
itself. For economy and musical effici- 
ency this 40-year-old organ could hardly 
be excelled even today. Another im- 
portant feature is this, that a Hook & 
Hastings Organ is good enough to last 
forty years and still be worth buying and 
using in our advanced 1929 stage of or- 
gan building. 
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and West Chester hospitals. Ap- 
proximately 100,000 people visit the 
place annually and on some Sun- 
days as high as 6,000 have visited 
the Conservatories tc inspect the 
floral exhibitions and listen to the 
organ recitals of Mr. Swinnen, given 
between three and five in the after- 
noon the first and third Sundays in 
the month.” 

The specifications of the new 
organ were prepared by the experts 
of the Aeolian staff in consultation 
with Mr. Swinnen whose stoplist re- 
quirements were to be satisfied in 
the much larger new organ. Mr. 
Swinnen’s hope was to secure “a 
concert organ of the first magnitude. 
America has become the country in 
which the art of organ building has 
advanced to its highest devolopment. 
For many years its builders have ex- 
celled those of other countries in the 
mechanical structure, including the 
adoption and application of electric- 
ity, that agency making the modern 
organ possible. During recent years 
serious attention has been given to 
the tonal structure, and today the 
builders in America have surpassed 
even the best tonal work to be found 
in the organs built in other countries. 
American builders have also origi- 
nated new tones, contributing much 
to the solo and ensemble effects. This 
diligent and constant study has 
brought American organs up to a 
high_ standard never _ before 
equalled.” 

The Aeolian Company, in an- 
nouncing the contract, concludes. 

“In the planning and construction 
of this great instrument which Mr. 
duPont is contributing for the enjoy- 
ment and education of those inter- 
ested in music, all the desirable tra- 
ditions and modern features will be 
incorporated. . . . The Aeolian 
Company hopes to build an instru- 
ment that will be accorded a fore- 
most place among the world’s great 
organs.” 

As long as we continue to have or- 
ganists able to give continued series 
of regular recitals, after several 
years of which a great financier and 
manufacturer will give away a per- 
fectly good organ in order to pur- 
chase another from the same build- 
er, and make the new organ more 
than twice as large as the old, we 
need have little fear for the future 
of the organ recital—if only we can 
learn the same lessons Mr. Swinnen 
has learned. Mr. duPont is_thor- 
oughly devoted to the organ—and 
not to Andantinos and Caprices; it 
is the playing of a Bach Fugue that 
will bring Mr. duPont, in one of the 
private and informal performances 
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by Mr. Swinnen, to the organ bench, 
where he sits in intense study and 
enjoyment of the performance. One 
of the very useful faculties which 
Mr. Swinnen brings to his task in 
great abundance is his ability to im- 
provise sparkling music by the hour. 
Another invaluable asset is his tre- 
niendous memory by which he can 
play program after program in a 
great variety of hundreds of compo- 
sitions, each played at the spur of 
the moment on the request of Mr. 
duPont or a member of his private 
circle of friends at a private recital. 
These things need to be thought over 
by any young organist contemplating 
the rapidly growing field of resi- 
dence recital work. 

















—T.S.B. 


LONGWOOD, DEL. 
THE Prrerre S. puPont Estate 
The Aeolian Company 
Specifications by The Aeolian Company 
to meet the stoplist suggestions of the 
official organist of the duPont Estate, Mr. 
Firmin Swinnen. 


SUMMARY 
| ee oh 





















B. P. 

Pedal 8. 12. 35. 23. 516. 
Great 21, 25. 21, -. 1741. 
Swell 35. 35. 36. a 2666. 
Choir 23. 23. 24. 1. 1643. 
Solo 24. 24, 25. 1. 1692. 
String 20. 20. 23. -. 1460. 
Fanf. 4, 4. 4. -. 292. 
Perc. -. -. 9 - -. 

135. 143. 177 26. 10.010 
PEDAL: V8. R12. S 35. 
64 Gravissima Resultant 
32 Diapason (Dia. Two)* 

Violone 

Bourdon (B. Two)* 
16 Diapason One 32w 







Diapason Two 68w* 
Diapason Phonon 32m 
Diapason (Great) 
Diapason (Swell) 
Violone 56w* 

Gamba (Choir) 
Salicional (String) 
Bourdon One 44w* 
Bourdon Two 56w* 


Melodia (Swell) 





























10 2/3 Quint 

8 Octave* 
Cello* 
Flute (B. One)* 
Gedeckt (B. Two)* 

4 Superoctave* 

V. Mixture 160m 

32 Bombarde 
Fagotto* 

16 Bombarde 68mr* 
Tuba Profunda (Solo) 
Trumpet (Great) 
Posaune (Swell) 
Fagotto (Choir) 

8 Tromba* 

4 Clarion* 

16 Piano 

s Piano 
Chimes 

4 Piano 
Bass Drum 






Tympany Stroke 
Tympany Roll 
Cymbals 
Oriental Gong 
By toe-stud, 1st touch roll, 2nd 
touch crash. 
*The exact specification of these stops 
may not be correctly interpreted here. 












GREAT: 


THE AMERICAN OR 





G 


Viep R28, 3 21. 


ENTIRELY EXPRESSIVE: 


16 


8 


SWELL: - V 35. 


16 


8 


2 209 


16 


4 


*These registers draw as the 5r mix- 


tur 


CHOIR: V 23. 


16 
8 


aate 
ote 


2/3 


1/3 


SY. 





Diapason 73m 

Bourdon 73w 

Diapason One 73m 

Diapason Two 73m 

Diapason Three 73m 

Diapason Four (Schulze) 73m 

Gamba 73m 

Gemshorn 73m 

Tibia Clausa 73w 

Major Flute 73w 

Melodia 73w 

Octave One f 73m 

Octave Two mf 73m 

Flute Harmonique 73m 

Tenth 73m 

Twelfth 61m 

Fifteenth 61m 

Mixture 305m 
15-17-19-21-22 

Trumpet 73m 

Trumpet Harmonique 73m 

Clarion 73m 

Tremulant 


R 35. S 36. 
Viola Diapason 73m 
Melodia 73w 
Diapason 73m 
Diapason Phonon 73m 
Horn Diapason 73m 
Geigen Diapason 73m 
Viola da Gamba 73m 
Gamba Celeste 73m 
Viole d’Orchestre p 73m 
Viole Celeste p 73m 
Salicional 73m 
Voix Celeste 73m 
Claribel Flute 73m 
Rohrfloete 73wm 
Flauto Dolce 73m 
Flute Celeste 73m 
Octave One 73m 
Octave two 61m* 
Violina 73m 
Flauto Traverso 73m 
Twelfth 61m* 
Fifteenth 61m* 
Flautino 73m 
Nineteenth 61m* 
Twenty Second 61m* 
Grand Mixture 
Dolce Cornet 244m 
12-15-17-19 
Posaune 73m 
Vox Humana 73m 
Corno Di Bassetto 73m 
Cornopean 73m 
French Trumpet 73m 
Oboe 73m 
Vox Humana f 73m 
Vox Humana pp 73m 
Clarion 73m 
Tremulant 


mm 28. 3:3, 
Gamba 73m : 
Diapason 73m 

English Diapason 73m 
Geigen Diapason 73m 
Nachthorn 73w 
Dulciana 73m 

Viola 73m 

Hohlfloete 73w 
Spitzfloete 73m 
Quintadena 73m 
Principal 73m 

Flute Triangulaire 73w 
Nasard 61m* 

Piccolo 61m 

Tierce 61mn* 

Septieme 61m* 
Mixture 

Fagotto 85m 32’+ 


ANIST 


*These registers draw as the } 
+The exact specification of this 


Orchestral Trumpet 73m 
Hautbois d’Amour 73m 

Corno d’Amore 73m 

Musette 73m 

Clarinet 73m 

Saxophone 73m 

Snare Drum Tap 

Snare Drum Roll 

Triangle 

Castanetes 

Tambourine 

Tom-Tom 

Tremulant 

xture 
Zister 


may not be correctly interpreted hore. 


SOLO;: V 24 


8 


hm mt Do 10 + 
-_ 
a 
w 


- 
Ow 


R 24. 
Diapason 73m 
Stentorphone 73m 

Tibia Plena 73w 

Doppel Flute 73w 
Philomela 73w 

Grosse Gamba 73m 
Gamba Celeste 73m 
Octave 73m 

Orchestral Flute 73w 
Twelfth 61m* 

Fifteenth 61m* 
Nineteenth 61m* 
Twenty Second 61m* 
Twenty Sixth 61m* 
Mixture 

Tiba Profunda 73m 
Tuba Mirabilis 73m 
Tuba Sonora 73m 
French Horn 73m 
English Horn 73m 

Bell Clarinet 73m 
Orchestral Oboe 73m 
Kinura 73m 

Solo Vox Humana 73m 
Clarion 73m 

Tremulant Low Pressure 
Tremulant High Pressure 


S125. 


*These registers draw as the Mixture 


ANCILLARY STRING: 


16 


8 


V 20. 


Rm 30; 5 23. 
Contrabasso 73w 
Salicional 73m 

Viole d’Orchestre 73m 
Viole Celeste 73m 
Violoncello 73m 
Violoncello Vibrato 73m 
Viola d’Amore 73m 
Viola d’Amore (flat) 73m 
Violino Sordo 73m 
Violino Vibrato 73m 
Salicional 73m 

Voix Celeste 73m 

Viola da Gamba 73m 
Viola da Gamba (sharp) 73m 
Viola Sorda 73m 

Viole Sourdine 73m 
Vox Humana pp 73m 
Violina 73m 

Salicet 73m 

Gambetta 73m 

Piano 

Piano 

Piano 

Tremulant 


ANCILLARY FANFARE: 


8 


Vit, Me, 


S 4. 
Trumpet Harmonique ‘ 
Trompete Militarie (> 
Post Horn 73m 
Trumpet 73m 
Tremulant 


ANCILLARY PERCUSSIO® 


8 
4 


V—. 


R— S 9. 

Chimes 34b (Deagan \) 
Orchestral Harp 134! 
Celesta 49b 











Abbre 
FI 


sions 


Pedal 
Great 
Swell 
Choir 
Solo 
String | 
Fanfar« 
Pedal | 


CO 

P 6. G 

Tutti 1( 

Manu: 

controll: 
adding 


Great. 
Fanfare 
Register 
Univers: 
Register 
Register 
Diapa: 
Pedal 


G-P, S§ 
G 16’, 
G4. § 


All Trer 
16’ Man 
32’ Peda 
Full Org 
Full Ors 


One “fo: 
Tutti 


One for 


The foll 
growing 
may be 
The \ 
The 
equipped 
heyond \ 
brought 
Which 
only by 
off the 
Damy 
Chimes, 
Harp of 
A con 
the 4’ an 
itself, is 
ot each 
organist 
of using 
effect. 
The ] 
one Anci 
be play: 
other, 
. In Cas¢ 
lor each 
in the be 
enable tl 
heulty tc 











ixture, 


DIVISION : 
Xylophone (Tenor C) 49b 
Xylophone 
Glockenspiel 49b 
Glockenspiel Roll 
Celestial Harp 49b 
Celestial Harp Vibrato 
COUPLERS 74 
\bbre: ations : L—Solo; N—String; 
F—F.infare; R and U—the two divi- 
sions of the Percussion ae al 
16’ 8’ 
Pedal GSCLNF PGSCLN F 
Great iSCL GSCLNFRU GSCL 
Swell SCL SCLNFRU SCL 
Choir SCL SCLNFRU SG. 
Solo SCL SCLNFRU SCL 
String 16’ and 4’ 
Fanfare 16’ and 4’ 
Pedal Divider 
COMBINATION PISTONS 61 
P6 Gs. S8. C8 L8&. NS. F5 
Tutti 10. 
Manual pistons on double-touch, Ist 
controlling also the manual couplers, 2nd 
adding Pedal stops. 


CRESCENDOS 
Great. Swell. Choir. Solo. 
Fanfare. Percussion. 
Register. 


String. 


Universal Independent Crescendo Coupler 


Register Crescendo Double-Touch. 

Register Crescendo Selectives : 
Diapason. String. Flutes. Reeds. 
Pedal Organ. Tutti. 


REVERSIBLES (Couplers) 
GP. S-P. CGE: EP, NP 
Gi. S 16, Cie. & 10’. 
Gi. S#, ££ Le 


ONOROFFS 


All Tremulants ‘ 

16’ Manual stops 

32’ Pedal stops 

Full Organ with unison couplers 
Full Organ with all couplers 


CANCELLERS 


One “for each manual” 
Tutti 

SILENCERS 
each division 

FEATURES 
The iollowing features, many of them 
growing steadily to universal adoption, 
may be noted: 

The \.x Humana is double enclosed. 

The egister Crescendo shoe is 
equipped with a string at the open end, 
heyond which the 16’ and 4’ couplers are 
brought on—for the obvious purpose 
which many have heretofore obtained 
only by keeping the extreme full organ 
off the |.egister Crescendo entirely. 
Damj control is provided for the 
Chimes, Orchestral Harp, and Celestial 
Harp of ‘he Percussion Organ. 

A com iete set of reversibles, operating 
the 4’ an.: 16’ couplers of each manual on 
itself, is located between pistons 4 and 5 
ot each :ianual group. They afford the 
organist ‘he quickest and easiest means 
yf ~~ in increasingly popular coupler 

ect, . 

The TF:cussion Organ is in reality not 
one Ancillary but two, one half of it can 
ot playe | contrapuntally against the 
other, 
_In case of a cipher, there are silencers 
‘or each division. Ciphers will happen 
in the best regulated organs; the silencers 
chable the organist to overcome the dif- 
ficulty to a very great extent. 


One for 
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The Duo-Art automatic player is pro- 
vided; provision “is to be made so that 
the two different sets of combinations are 
available, one for the loud and the other 
for the softer combinations.” 

The very liberal supply of couplers 
will enable the player to obtain easily 
many effects by the mere touch of a 
ccupler—effects which otherwise could 
uct be obtained, even in an instrument of 
this size, without greater stop-movement 
oa the average bar of music gives time 
or. 

The 16’ and 4’ couplers of the String 
Ancillary rather unfortunately carry 
terough into all the couplers, which will 
Prevent the organist’s use of many ef- 
fects—for example, the antiphonal con- 
trast of the full String Organ 8’ against 
the full String 16’, 8’, and 4’. After all, 
is there any reason why any effect should 
not be open to the organist? In_ this 
connection it will be noted with commen- 
dation that the majority of the-very ex- 
pensive Mixtures are used not for one 
single combinational effect but are split 
up and controlled by separate stop- 
tongues for each individual rank, thus 
increasing their effectiveness incalcuiably 

The new Deagan Vibra-Harp is intro- 
duced as the Celestial Harp Vibrato. It 
will undoubtedly be the most charming of 
all percussional effects in the magnificent 
duPont conservatories. 

The Register Crescendo Selectives en- 
able the organist to gain a crescendo on 
any of the four families of tone, or on 
any combination of families. One de- 
vice of importance seems to have been 
overlooked, namely the Coupler Cut-Out; 
by using the Coupler Cut-Out, the organ- 
ist may with perfect safety make use of 
his Register Crescendo at any time, en- 
tirely irrespective of any bizarre combina- 
tions that would certainly otherwise be 
drawn into play through the couplers of 
the Register Crescendo. 

For completeness and genuine practical 
usefulness, the duPont instrument de- 
serves to rank with the world’s greatest 
concert instruments. 

The organ will be installed in a cham- 
ber 63’ wide, 23’ deep, 40’ high; the or- 
gan will weigh about 55 tons and will 
contain the Company’s 9’ concert grand 


piano. 
AS 


—KILGEN— 
April 28th Giovanni B. Fontana and Miss 
Anna Carbone dedicated the Kilgen in 
the Church of Our Lady of Pompeii, 
New York, Mr. Fontana playing some of 
his own compositions. 

At Gretna, Neb., in St. Patrick’s, J. H. 
Simms dedicated the Kilgen donated by 
Mr. John J. McBride, April 14th. 

J. Frank Frysinger dedicated the First 
United’s Kilgen in Hanover, Pa., April 
16th. 

New Kilgen contracts include: 

Buffalo, N. Y., Queen of Peace, 4m. 

St. Joseph, Mo., St. Joseph’s Cathedral, 
3m. 

St. Louis, Pilgrim Congregational, 3m, 
with provisions for the later addition of 
an Echo; Vernor Henshie is the organist. 

Pelham Bay, N. Y., St. Joseph’s, 2m. 

Owatonna, Min., St. Joseph’s, 2m. 

Minot, N. D., Zion Lutheran, 2m. 

St. Petersburg, Fla. First Ave, M.E., 
3m. 

Gothenburg, Neb., First M.E., 2m 

Beaver Falls, Pa., Christ’s Lutheran. 


3m. 

Frank O., St. Michael’s, 2m. 

Wayne, Pa., Residence of Robert EI- 
more, 2m. 
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—THE VIBRA-HARP— 
Deagan is introducing the new Vibra- 
Harp as an organ percussion and already 
it has been incorporated in the most im- 
portant residence and concert instrument 
of the season, namely the unusually great 
organ being built by Aeolian for the Du 
Pont residence in Wilmington where Mr. 
Firmin Swinnen is official concert organ- 
ist. “The tone of the Vibra-Harp pos- 
sesses dignity and is under the perfect 
control of the player.” 

The chief difference between the Vibra- 
Harp and the Harp as already an essen- 
tial ornament for every organ of fair size, 
is that at the top of the resonator tubes 
of the Vibra-Harp is a movable damper, 
somewhat like that in the ordinary stove- 
pipe, which is closed and opened alter- 
nately by an electric motor. Thus when 
the Vibra-Harp is struck, there results 
the pulsations and nuances, quite familiar 
to all who are radio fans. The Vibra- 
Harp has already made itself an appar- 
ently permanent addition to the better 
ensembles. It is supplied as an independ- 
ent solo instrument for use in the home 
or anywhere; the motor is incorporated 
and an electric cord is ready for plugging 
into the socket. The rapidity of the pul- 
sations is under control also, just as those 
of the Tremulant may also be controlled, 
though in the case of the Vibra-Harp the 
player himself can make the adjustment 
easily and at will. The instrument has al- 
ready displaced the Xylophone in the bet- 
ter radio ensembles of the country. As 
an adjunct to the concert and theater or- 
gan, it will be adopted without question. 
Its use in the organ will be an experiment 
of considerable interest, since there is 
nothing against it but prejudice—the same 
sort of prejudice that might consistent- 
ly rule out the Tremulants also. 


—HALL CONTRACTS— 

Great Neck, L. I., All Saints’, 3m. 

New York City, Second Baptist. 

Nassau, Bahama Islands, Trinity, M.E. 

The above three contracts came in the 
same week, and contributed to the fact 
of a factory running at full capacity and 
sold fully for the fiscal year. Current in- 
stallations include: 

Los Angeles, Wilshire Presbyterian. 

Springfield, Tenn., Baptist, 3m. 

New London, Conn., St. Mary’s, 3m. 

Foxon, Conn., Lady of Pompeii. 


—KIMBALL— 


through the New York office has con- 
tracted for a 3-24 for November delivery 
to the Lutheran Church of St. Peter, New 
York City. Two other 3m Kimballs have 
just been completed in Holy Souls and 
St. Stephen’s churches, Philadelphia, the 
former being “the starting point of a 3m 
scheme—about the smallest‘3m that can 
be designed and still have the necessities 
of the organ.” Both contracts are re 
ported by Mr. Thorndike Luard, of tne 
New York office. 


—PILCHER DEMONSTRATION— 
The new 4-78-4405 Pilcher Organ in the 
Second Scientist, New York City, whose 
stoplist will be found on page 434 of our 
October 1928 issue, was presented formal- 
ly to the profession April 23rd when the 
N.A.O. and friends were the guests of 
the builders at a Town Hall dinner, fol- 
lowed by some organ music played by 
Miss Broughton, Mrs. Lockwood, and 
Mr. Doane. This is the first important 
modern installation of a Pilcher Organ 
in the Metropolis, installed under the 
supervision of the New York Manager, 
Mr. Wm. E. Pilcher, Jr. ¢ 





Under the Editorship of 
Mr. Rowland W. Dunham 


In Which a Practical Musicianship and Idealism 
Are Applied to the Difficult Problems of 
the Organist and Choirmaster 


Mr. Dunham’s Comments 
EAR TRAINING— 


NHE EAR of the musician 
=< is the key to his efficiency. 
As this Department has al- 
ready remarked, it is truly 
amazing that so many pro- 
fessionals are sadly lacking in any 
degree of discrimination. 

In recent years considerable em- 
phasis has been placed upon ear 
training. Schools of music have in- 
sisted upon the expansion and sys- 
temizing of this department so that 
students might receive the maximum 
of drill that is necessary. Perhaps 
the time may come when first-class 
institutions will refuse to accept 
those whose manifest inability to 
hear correctly has been demonstrat- 
ed. The tests of Dr. Carl Seashore, 
and many others which may easily be 
devised, enable one to determine the 
latent talents and ear-accuracy of 
the individual. 

The Collegeof Music in the Uni- 
versity of Colorado had an ear train- 
ing requirement of insufficient di- 
mensions. Solfeggio will be requir- 
ed of future students for two hours 
each week. The minimum of time 
will be given to the sight-singing ele- 
ment; concentration upon ear train- 


ing is to be the feature of this work. 
I would prefer to require the classes 
to meet daily. 

At recitals one may discover many 
things. The remarks of even 
supposedly qualified professional 
musicians may give some indication 
of their perceptive powers. I recall 
an organ recital which contained 
enough false notes to play a couple 
of extra pieces. (Not that inac- 
curacies need to damn a performer, 
but they certainly should be rather 
seldom.) The player was surround- 
ed by organists after the recital and 
showered with the most extravagant 
praise. In this instance these or- 
ganists were either colossal prevari- 
cators or else they heard but a small 
amount of the music. Such occur- 
rences have transpired so often that 
I feel there must be a surplus of per- 
sons in our profession who lack the 
prime qualification of those who fos- 
ter our great art. 

Musicians who cannot hear music 
in its entirety had better try some 
other profession. The melody is im- 
portant but it is not supreme. Har- 
monic and contrapuntal construction 
constitute the great features of mus- 
ic composition. Those who cannot 
recognize and feel a reaction from 
these sources do not actually hear 
but a small part of the music. Young 


musicians need exhaustive schooling 
in ear training and in the theoretical 
details of the art. Otherwise the 
future performers will be as ill- 
equipped as many of the present gen- 
eration seem to be. 


Calendar 


By R. W. D. 


—JULY— 
“God is Our Hope”—West 
Schmidt) 
“OQ Master, let me 
(Schmidt) 
“Lord, we 
(Schirmer) 
“Holy, Holy, Holy!”—Crotch (Novello) 
“Lift up Your Hearts’—Chambers (No- 
vello) 

“God is the Refuge”’—Barnes (Schmitt) 
“Beloved, Let us Love One Another’ 
Candlyn (Schmidt) 
“O Saviour of the’ World’—Moore 

(Novello) 
“In Humble Faith’—Garrett 
Orcan Music 
Lemare—Chant de Bonheur 
Handel—Concerto in D 
Gaul—Chant for Dead Heroes 
Dubois—Toccata in G 
Martini—Gavotte 
Noble—Solemn Prelude 
Parker—Scherzo 
Saint-Saens—3rd Fantasia 
Schminke—Marche Russe 
—N. J. RALLY— 
May 27th the N.A.O. of New | 
in Simpson M. E., Long Bran 
annual State Rally. Mr. Ale 
Curdy was the recitalist and t! 
the Church served luncheo: 
guests. . 
PAUL G. HANFT, of Pac: 
College, organist of St. Atha 
Los Angeles, gave a musical 
with the assistance of the c! 
Stephen’s, Hollywood, B. Ear: 
organist; Stoughton’s “Won 
char” was the cantata pertor 
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St. Mark’s in the Bouwerie 

It would be Easy to say they Dance Here and the Bishop Fights 
About it but it is More Truthful to Talk Instead About 

One of the Most Vital Church Movements of Today 


» INDING the hardest-work- 
ing organist in New York 
City might be considered 

~ a difficult job in itself, but 
I believe I have done it. 


accidentally and through no wis- 


dom of my own. 


ooling 
retical 
se the 
as ill- 
it gen- 


itriotic; 
~Noble 
Franck 


ovello) 
S { Ni . 


hmidt) 
ther’— 


Moore 


tion 
man 


wort! 
werie. 


If my observa- 





where they have dancing girls on 
the pulpit platform on Sunday, and 
thus scandalize everything and 
everybody. I rather hoped to be 
scandalized too but fate was 
against me, though I| had an aisle 
seat and right up front. 
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wore no shoes, just as all the saints 
pictured in modern books wear no 
shoes. They did not walk sedately 
all the time; in fact they hurried 
now and then, even ran with joy. 
Once or twice they did whirl 
around, both in a circle around the 
central figure, and, if my memory 
is right, also as on a pivot. Danc- 
ing suits the newspaper because it 
gets the readers; truth matters not 
at all. I am afraid the good Bishop 
was content to believe the news- 
papers rather than the clergy or 
St. Mark’s and take the newspap- 





ST. MARK’S IN THE BOUWERIE, NEW YORK CITY 


Ss anywhere near correct, that 


is Mr. William A. Golds- 
y, of St. Mark’s in the Bou- 


St. Mark’s, in the opinion of both 


the 


iewspapers 


and the good 


Bishop Manning, is the Church 


To begin with and get the mat- 
ter straight, it was not dancing 
these six young ladies did, it was 
merely walking and assuming at- 
titudes of prayer and devotion; 
their robes were long white gar- 
ments, loose and flowing; they 


er’s appraisal of it rather than see- 
ing for himself, though I do not 
know definitely about that. 

Dr. William Norman Guthrie, 
rector of St. Mark’s, is one of the 
most forceful speakers I have ever 
heard on pulpit, platform, or stage. 
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He is dynamic. He speaks what 
the moment inspires, does not read 
from a printed sheet. He knows as 
well as any man how to deliver 
his thought so it may carry con- 
viction. He tells the blunt truth so 
bluntly and so conscientiously that 
he has gotten the ill-will of the 
church rulers; the church is no 
place for the whole truth, neither 
now or at any time in the past has 
it been. 

The service under discussion was 
called “The Feast of the Annuncia- 
ae the Ritual Dance.” A 
true title might be “The Ritual of 
the Feast of the Annunciation.” At 
any rate I shall try to recount 
exactly what happened. 

To begin with, there was lunch 
with Mr. Goldsworthy and his son 
Edward Goldsworthy who not only 
sings second tenor in the choir of 
eight men but is also chief drum- 
mer in manipulating the half-dozen 
ritualistic drums collected from the 
ancient quarters of the globe. Mr. 
Goldsworthy, Jr., expects to be a 
minister some day; he is a student 
in Union Theological now. We 
met at the Russian restaurant in 
_ the lower east side, the real Old 
New York, and the proper atmos- 
phere began at once. 

Then to the church, and into the 
church yard, where the one and 
only Peter Stuyvesant rests in 
peace. Pete, they call him now. 
Under the sod of the rear yard lie 
buried many of the ancient and 
honorable; lift one of the flag- 
stones that mark the spots, descend 
beneath the sod by a brick stair, 
and you find yourself face to face 
with a century ago. 

Next into the assembly room, 
through a door up and over an im- 
provised stage, and into the church 
Peter Stuyvesant’s original pew is 
there, pretty much today as when 
he played cards there of a Sunday 
morning and had a gentle nip from 
the happy bottle during dull mo- 
ments when the preacher atop of 
the three-decker pulpit was allow- 
ing the elect on the ground floor 
(where Pete was, to be sure) to 
hear him hurl his thunders at the 
sinners in the galleries. 

In the opposite end of the church 
from the altar are the choirloft and 
organ, a comparatively modern 3m 
Moller. The ritual drums hang or 
set at the right of-the organist. The 
piano had been moved into the 
choirloft for this service and was 
used with the organ at times. 

By the hour of service the gal- 
leries and side aisles were filled 
with any who chose to come; and 
the center aisles were filled with 
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IF THERE IS NO MUSIC FOR IT— 








Perhaps one of the most important parts of Mr. Goldsworthy’s work as organist of 
St. Mark’s is the necessity of composing music for an infinite variety of texts from 


all quarters of the globe. 


Dr. Guthrie for his services in St. Mark’s. 


Works both ancient and modern are in constant use by 
The services are not founded uj; 


ma 


slavish following of ritual but upon beauty and truth wherever found and in what- 


ever guise. 


those who had tickets and definite 
pews assigned to them. First-there 
was darkness; then a stereoptican 
threw pictures on a dull screen 
that had been hung in front of the 
sanctuary. The nictures began 
with drawings of the ancient Egyp- 
tian variety and ended with repro- 
ductions of not so ancient paint- 
ings and sculptures, all dealing in 
one way or another with the sub- 
ject of the service, the Virgin 
Mary. 

Then the organist began to play, 
perhaps improvising; the curtains 





Not a mechanical service results, but a highly inspirational one. 


were drawn aside, and the open 


hymn of seven verses was su! 
tire, some of it taken softly fo 
trast, some brilliantly. The 
consists of eight men; I have : 
heard such brilliance, such v 
from so small an organizati: 
was, at the climaxes, brillianc. 
a punch. During the early | 
the hymn the minister and h 
assistants entered. 

Then came the Gospel ' 


and after that the Mag: i 


Barnby’s in E-flat. No. 4 . 
service list was called “A>. 
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—MR. GOLDSWORTHY MUST WRITE THE MUSIC 


When Dr. Guthrie has happened to choose an ancient work, perhaps with a very spe- 


to su 


pply music in the correct mode. 


‘cial religious flavor not essentially of Christian origin, it is Mr. Goldsworthy’s duty 
More than half the service music is thus 


writicn by Mr. Goldsworthy; the above is one of the several original things written 


tor 
pro 


Aft 
the 


the Easter service; another was an anthem and solo of great length—which 


1, upon examination, to be of equally great inspiration and beauty. 


e Gabriel Rossetti, a melolo- 
which was read most im- 


sssively and dramatically by Dr. 


rie, with organ accompani- 


‘, perhaps largely improvised. 


this rather long poem, came 
nthem, Kinney’s “Hymn on 


the \nnunciation,” the cantor sing- 


ing 
the . 
tion 
peat 
The: 
and 


Tl 


ie first verse (it was a hymn), 
ioir the second, the congrega- 
the third, and the formula re- 
1 for the next three verses. 
a few sentences by minister 


congregation, and the prayer. 


° prayer was a selection of 


sixtecn stanzas from the “Prayer 








to the Virgin of Chartres” by 
Henry Adams, read by Dr. Guthrie 
facing the altar, the congregation 
kneeling, the organist improvising. 
The first stanza may give some 
idea of the thought and purpose of 
the service: 


Gracious Lady:— 
Simple, as when I asked your air be- 


ore; 

Humble, as when I prayed for 
grace in vain 

Seven hundred years ago; weak, weary, 


sore 
In heart and hope, I ask your help 
again. 
If any man can deliver thoughts 
such as these with more convic- 
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tion, more dynamic power than Dr. 
Guthrie it would be hard to im- 
agine the results. Evidently Dr. 
Guthrie believes that God created 
man to stand upright, taking it as 
truth and not fiction, “In His own 
image,’ and if any man so con- 
ducts his services and his thoughts, 
Dr. Guthrie is that man. He 
seems to have taken God at his 
own word. Religion and. religious 
sentiments to him are very real. 
The church is in no wishy-washy 
business; it’s in the business of the 
Almighty, in Dr. Guthrie’s opinion, 
and it demands the strongest ser- 
vices man can render. There is 
another verse which, to me, threat- 
ens to give strength to the view- 
point held by Catholics and con- 
demned by Protestants in the ven- 
eration of the Virgin Mary: 


But years, or ages, or eternity, 
Will find me still in thought before 
your throne, 
Pondering the mystery of Maternity, 
Soul within Soul — Mother and 
Child—in One! 


At the close of the reading of the 
16th stanza, the cantor repeated 
the last line, in a setting undoubt- 
edly written for the occasion by 
Mr. Goldsworthy: 


The futile folly of the Infinite! 


It was merely a measure or two 
of music, at the close of a very 
dramatically and forcefully read 
poem accompanied by organ music. 
Then more organ music, and the 
Collects of the day without organ. 
Then a hymn of choir and congre- 
gation, and the address by Dr. 
Guthrie. If his sermons are usual 
ly of that same forcefulness, he 
would be the greatest speaker of 
the age, great both because he is 
speaking for the causes of the Al- 
mighty and with the tongue of an 
orator. He is simple, direct, truth- 
ful, blunt, humorous, dramatic, 
poetic, powerful. It is no wonder 
that the Bishop must quarrel with 
a man like him. The cause of the 
quarrel means nothing; a cause can 
easily be found, must be found. The 
quarrel must go on. 

Then the two ministerial assis- 
tants drew the curtain across the 
altar again, placed a banner direct- 
ly in front of it in the middle of the 
stage that had been built up over 
the part which might normally be 
called the choir of an Episcopal 
church, and placed next a candle- 
stick of nine candles. Then dark- 
ness. Then purple lights. 

A figure clothed in white appears 
in the doorway at the right of the 
stage and pauses there; the purple 
light makes the scene enchanting. 
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The figure moves quickly across 
the stage to the opposite and 
front corner. A figure repeats 
the process, entering from the left. 
‘Then another from the right, and 
another from the left. They move 
ivere and there, assume attitudes of 
devotion, prayer, wonder, humility, 
obedience, reverence. They pass 
cut the doors by which they enter- 
ed. The church is still in dark 
ness. Thus ends the first of the 
four tableaux. The “Heavenly 
©uest of the Four Corners of the 
arth,” it is called. It is “The Cos 
mic Setting of the Myth.” The 
second tableau (as I prefer to call 
it) was “The Lighting of the Holy 
Ninefold Candlestick—the Mystery 
of Incarnation.” The third: “The 
Heavenly Call of the Virgin Spirit 
of the Earth and Her Acceptance 
of Tlomage.” The finale: “The 
Virgin Spirit of the Earth pays her 
Homage Honors to the Holy 
Mother.” 

There has been organ music all 
the while, with pauses, with cli- 
maxes, with the potential beat of 
the gong—just once in this service. 
The candlestick is removed, the 
banner removed, the curtains are 
drawn aside, and the service moves 
to a swift close. 

Well, what of it? What of it, 
when Columbus went back to 
Spain and said he had found a new 
world? What of anything extra- 
vagantly new—or extravagantly 
old? We are wise when we wait, 
foolish when we speak. Dr. Guth- 
rie has seen a vision no other man 
has seen, and he is struggling 
valiantly to bring that vision to his 
fellow men—those few of them 
who are honestly interested in re- 
ligion, in God, in the ceremonies 
and beliefs forced on us by our 
forefathers. Certainly Dr. Guthrie 
is not doing anything extravagant- 
ly new; what he is doing is ex- 
travagantly old. He is taxing the 
religion where it existed in its pur- 
est state and trying to typify it in 
little Old New York. If we believe 
the story of the Virgin birth, if we 
believe God heaped honors and not 
insults on the Mother Mary, why 
is not the Catholic practise justifi- 
ed, and Dr. Guthrie’s Ritual Tab- 
leaux glorified? Personally I am 
almost convinced that they both 
are. Certainly we cannot read such 
thoughts as Dr, Guthrie read — 
from all sources in the world— 
without being persuaded that there 
is something real, something vital, 
something honest. If the Virgin 
Birth, the Resurrection, the Ascen- 
sion are to be treated by serious 
acceptance as a part of our relig- 
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ST. MARK’S: THE RITUAL TABLEAUX— 


This first of the two tableaux we show is from the first of the four parts of the 
Della Robbia Annunciation, namely The Heavenly Quest. 


ious foundations, why are we Prot- 
estants so ashamed of any attitude 
of devotion to the Virgin Mary: 
These are only questions; I have 
no answer of my own. But a man 
of the vitality and vision of Dr. 
Guthrie demands that the questions 
be put, even if they cannot be 
answered. Had he the misfortune 
to live in the B.C. period instead of 
the A.D. his name would be in our 
Bible and we would be calling him 
The Prophet Guthrie; and our Sun- 
day School teachers would be do- 
ing their best to try to explain to 
their classes how it was that the 
Qld Prophet had such a power 
among men in his generation that 
he not only could stop the sun and 
make it go back as one of the lesser 
trephets did but how he stood the 
world up on one of its poles, shook 
it so violently that the depths of 
the Atlantic washed across Eurasia 
and fell into the Pacific. 

Now shall we go see the Follies, 
or can we get the same thing at 
St. Mark’s? Better see both, if it’s 
thrills we want. Certainly the 


thrills of the Follies are the last 
variety on earth we can get at St. 
Mark’s. 


But if it is something to 





think about, a genuine shock on 
our ancient and perfectly numb 
spines, the service at St. Mark’s is 
the place to go. We do not get so 
much while we are there for the 
first time; nine tenths of the im- 
pression comes after we have left 
the building. Dr. Guthrie is ahead 
of his time. He is not theatrical 
There is nothing theatrical about 
him. Certainly we cannot be so 
loose in our use of words as to con- 
fuse his tremendously dynamic and 
earnest delivery, with theairical- 
ism. St. Mark’s is an old, a musty 
old building. The organ is much 
too small; not too soft, but too 
small. It ought to have at least 
fifty more registers of the pi: 1ssi- 
mo and piano variety, soft \oices 


that would furnish Mr. (olds- 
worthy the necessary col: ’s he 
needs when he is trying to ‘atch 


in organ music the intensity \! the 
mood and sentiment Dr. Gui »"e 1s 


delivering with one hundre« per 
cent efficiency. I believe our oF 
gans are all wrong anyways. We 
want music, beautiful mus’*, 10 
noise. One generously scale. gen 
erously winded Diapason ©: fill 
any average church. W* need 
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—OF THE DELLA ROBBIA ANNUNCIATION 


This tableau, from the Della Robbia Annunciation “ritual dance’ as Dr. Guthrie 
terms it, comes at the point where the Angel of the Annunciation proclaims the en- 


trance of the Madonna. 


richness. As Dr. Guthrie himself 
proclaims, truth is not enduring, 
beauty alone endures. What was 
truth one hundred years ago, is cer_ 
tainly proved false now in innum- 
erable realms. What we aver as 
sacred truth today will certainly 
yield to the real truth of another 
generation and be in turn proved 
error. Beauty alone prevails. Why 
not a beautiful richness in an organ 
for St. Mark’s? The organ itself 
is all right; it is rich enough, beau- 
tful enough. But there is not 
nearly enough of it for the tre- 
mendous demands the St. Mark’s 
service makes. 

Goldsworthy is America’s 
hardest-worked church organist. 
Three services a day are not the 
reason. The reason is the charac- 
ter of those services. Where can 
the music be found? It cannot be 
found, it must be written. Mr. 
Go!.isworthy’s most serious task is 
the writing of the music for his 
services. If any of my readers 
have neglected to get his anthem 
“God of the Open Air,” they 

‘enying themselves a real thrill 
we may use the word once 

After the Russian lunch we 
were discussing the St. Mark's 
progcam and Mr. Goldsworthy 
brousht forth, incidentally, a set- 
ting he had been compelled to 
suppiv to a poem by Dr. Guthrie 
for the Easter service. He first 
saw the poem three weeks earlier. 
So he played and sang it, just to 


show what had to be done; and 
here was another remarkable piece 
of church music. For men’s 
voices. But though Mr. Golds- 
worthy does not look like nor act 
like a man who could be or would 
be a composer of genuinely in- 
spired music, he has written into 
this number everything necessary 
to the completion of a great an- 
them. 

Just as the ritual drums have 
been collected from all quarters of 
the ancient world, so also does the 
literature, and so does the music, 
such as it was, supply its share to 
the services at St. Mark’s. Usually 
the music can supply but the an- 
cient mode—and Mr. Golds- 
worthy’s task it is to write a set- 
ting in that mode. Words repeat- 
ed, over and over again? Not at 
St. Mark’s. There are too many 
beautiful, vital thoughts; they 
can’t take time to hash over and 
over again the same word, phrase, 
or thought. 

If some way could be found of 
eliminating the rough edges of 
ritual performance here and there, 
and combining the tableaux and 
movements on the stage with the 
poems and thoughts so forcefully 
read or expressed by Dr. Guthrie, 
so that the congregation could defi- 
nitely hitch word (which is definite 
thought) to action and movement 
(which at St. Mark’s are only sug- 
gestive, and often much too vague- 
ly so for a visitor like myself to 
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comprehend) the presentation 
would be complete and reach its 
maximum audience. Dr. Guthrie 
says that we New Yorkers can’t 
read anyway. It is not a joke. It 
is deadly truth that not only we 
New Yorkers but all of us Twen- 
tieth Centuriers cannot read, not 
because we're illiterate but because 
we are too dogmatically well “edu- 
cated” and too dynamically urged 
by the speed laws of activity in 
this madly rushing age. What the 
great prophet of St. Mark’s needs 
to do is to simplify his message of 
tableaux and ritual, and accompany 
it with the emphasis and precision 
of language. Is it possible? I do 
not know; I know only that it is so 
easy for the other fellow to sug- 
gest, to offer :emedies, to criticize, 
to improve; and in this case I’m 
one of the other fellows, and the 
good Bishop of the Diocese of New 
York is another of the other fel- 
lows. 
—T. Scott BuHRMAN. 


Service 


‘ Selections 


Obvious abbreviations are used to indi- 
cate the various vocal solos and anthems 
by men’s and women’s choruses. 


DR. CLARENCE DICKINSON 
Brick CHURCH—NEW YorkK 

“Salvation to Our God”’—Dickinson 
“Year’s at the Spring’—Beach 
“Sun Declines”—Godfrey 
“Now Our Morning Hymn’—15th Cent 
“Then Let the Floods’—Wolf 
“Savior with Protecting’—Davies 
“Sky so Bright”—Folk Song (Nagler) 
“Turn Back O Man’—Old Huguenot 
“Tt is the Dawn”—Gale 
“O For a Closer”—Foster 


FRANKLIN GLYNN 
IDLEWILD PresB.—MEMPHIS, TENN. 

“God is a Spirit”—Bennett* 
“Sing Aloud unto God”—Peace 
“If Ye Love Me”’—Nevin 
“Sing Alleluia Forth’—Thiman 
“Lord is My Strength’—Rogers 
“O Taste and See”’—Goss 
“Son of My Soul”—Chadwick 
“My God I Thank Thee”—Barnby 
“Immortal, Invisible’—Thiman 
“Our Master Has a Garden”—Crimp 
“IT Will Lift Up”’—Rogers 
“Radiant Morn’—Woodward 
“What Are These”—Stainer 
“God Shall Wipe Away”’—Marks* 
“O For a Closer”—Foster 
“Evening and Morning”—Oakley* 
“Now the Shades of Night”—LeClerc* 
“Praise Ye the Lord”—Palmer* 
“Praise Ye The Name”—Ivanoff* 
“O Son of God’—Curschmann 
“All Thy Works”—Harris 
“Now the Day is Over’—Marks 
“Sower Went Forth’—Bridge* 
“Prepare Ye the Way’—Garret 
“Seek Ye the Lord”—Roberts 
“OQ Lord My God”—Wesley 





DR. NORMAN GUTHRIE 


Rector of St. Mark’s in the Bouwerie, 
New York, whose vision and courage 
have created a new spirit in church wor- 
ship—which Dr. Guthrie proclaims is not 
a new spirit in any sense of the term 
but merely a reversion to the original ve- 
hicles of religious expression. Photo by 
Arnold Genthe. 


“O Wisdom”—Noble 
“As Torrents in Summer’—Elgar* 
“Grace Wonderful”—Christianson* 
“This Glad Easter”—Dickinson 
“Come Ye Faithful”—Spence 
“Bells of Easter’”—Baines 
“Hymn to Trinity’—Tschaikowsky* 
“Clap Your Hands”—Woodman 
“God Sends Night”—Rathbone 
“Be Joyful in the Lord”—Morse 
“Fierce was the Wild Billow’—Noble* 
“Ho, Everyone’—Martin 
“Souls of the Righteous”—Noble* 
*Indicates unaccompanied numbers. 
WILLIAM A. GOLDSWORTHY 
St. Marx’s—NeEw YorK 
“Whoso Dwelleth’—Martin 
“God be in My Head”—James 
“How Lovely”—Liddle 
“We Praise Thee”—Sherdof 
“Song of Man’s Star”—Goldsworthy 
JULIAN R. WILLIAMS 
St. STEPHEN’S—SEWICKLEY, PENN. 
“Blessed Angel Spirits’—Tchaikowsky 
“Ice Has Gone”’—Kopolyoff 
Franck—Choral Bm 
Wagner—Traume 
NEW YORK CITY LISTS 
“Lord of All Being”’—Andrews 
“In Heavenly Love”’—Parker 
“What of the Night”Thompson 
“The Home Light”—Macy 
“Shadows of the Evening’—Shelley 
“Sheep and Lambs”—Homer 
“T Heard the Voice”—Gilchrist 
“God Hath Appointed”—Tours 
“Tarry With Me”—Baldwin 
“Thou Ocean”—Parker 
“The Promise”—Bairstow 
“O Christ Eternal King”—Thiman 
“vening Hymn”—Rheinberger 
“Shadows Fall”—Hauptmann 
“Day is Dying”—Nevin 
“If Ye Love Me”’—Wareing 
CARROLL W. HARTLINE 
TRINITY LUTHERAN—READING, PA. 
“In Every Place Incense’—West 
“Brightest and Best”—Kinder 
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LITTLE LADY OF THE DEW 


A Solon Borglum statue in the garden of St. Mark’s in the Bouwerie, one of the 
most beautiful works of man depicting one of the most beautiful works of God. 
Only beauty and peace reign here. The doves in the foreground are not of man’s 
work but of God’s—they have winged into the garden of this remarkable old church 
—about the only beauty-spot in a vast desert of old and ofttimes uninviting tenements 
and dry dusty cement courtyards which surround St. Mark’s in the oldest section of 
old New York. Photo by H. A. Schoenhals. 





“God is a Spirit”—Bennett* 
“O Saviour of the World”—Gossj 
“God so Loved the World’—Stainer+ 
“Hark My Soul’—Shelley 
“Behold Ye Despisers”—Parker* 
“On that First Easter”—Spence 
“Jesu My Lord’—Allum* 
“Doth not Wisdom Cry”—Rogers 
Matthews’ “Conversion” 
Stainer’s “Crucifixion” 
Guilmant—Sonata 3 
Gretchaninoff—Cradle Song 
Bach—Fugue Dm 
Londonderry Air 
Mascagni—Intermezzo 
Borowski—Adoration 
Macdowell—Romance 
Macdowell—Maestoso 
Lacey—Fanfare 
Vodorinski—Prelude Csm 
Macfarlane—Evening Bells 
d’Evry—Canzone della Sera 
Sturges—Caprice 
Rogers—Scherzo 
Deep River (Arr. Rogers) 
Dubois—Processional Hymn 
Clark—Chorus of Angels 
Dubois—Grand Chorus 
Borowski—Andante (Son. 1) 
Wheeldon—Minister Bells 
Dubois—Hosannah 
Wagner—Minster March 
Nevin—Buona Notte 
+Unaccompanied 
*Especially recommended 
SHERMAN J. KREUZBUR 
St. JamMes—Dansury, CON 
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THE FIRST AMERICAN 
One of two statues of the American In- 
dian, by Solon Borglum, which ornament 
the garth of St. Mark’s. One is en- 
titled Aspiration, and depicts primitive 
man gen. Se - the animal world 
into the world of God and so becoming f 
Man. The other, shown herewith, is en- aie ie bea” noes OR : 
titled Inspiration, and depicts the Man “Go Do ua L ieee Val! 
with his flute, listening for the answer- S i - cater area 
ing echo of his music, the reply of the “y Pot a Home’—Spir 


Infinite to the creature’s call. Dadihtesinadtnadn tdimenioc 
Harry T. Burleigh, the negr 
and composer, of St. George’s, N 
City, was special soloist for this 
Mr. Kreuzburg gave a carillon : 
7 o’clock, preceding the 8 o’clocl 


“Lovely Appear”’—Gounod 

“I Love the Lord”—Hosmer 

“Seek Ye the Lord”—Roberts 

“QO How Amiable’—Barnby 

“O Jesu Thou art Standing”’—Gilchrist 
“Lord We Implore Thee”’—Franck 
“Rock of Ages”—Buck 

“Fear Not O Israel !”—Spicker* 


DR. HARRY E. COOPER. 
Ottawa University College of M 
a recital in the University as 
Music ‘week celebration. 
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Can They Do It? 


The Producers are Ignoring Many Vital Considerations in an 
Effort to Change the Entire Picture Industry 
By MALCOLM THOMSON 


fusion that seriously threat- 
Ng ens to cast them on the 
rocks. “Sound” has taken 
up the theater industry in a whirl- 
pool and theater owners are feeling 
its lash. Recently a survey was 
made by several wellknown trade 
journals on theater conditions. The 
general survey resulted in the ver- 
dict, ‘Poor business”; the exhibitors 
admit that there hasn’t been one new 
patron born through the medium of 
sound out of every hundred persons. 
On top of this known condition of 
the exhibitor, the producers are in a 
mad scramble to make the industry 
100 per cent talking pictures. The 
technic of the talking picture differs 
so radically from the silent picture, 
that only certain types of stories are 
adaptable. In drama it is the sub- 
stitutiin of suspense for action. In 
come’: the talking picture depends 
upon .‘s spoken lines for its laughs, 
and practically eliminates the slap- 
stick «1d acrobatics that made the 
Lloyd «nd Chaplin comedies so im- 
mense|’ popular. 
Mr. ’. A. Powers, an executive of 
a welli 1own sound equipment com- 
pany, ::akes a statement to the ef- 
tect that whether the public wants 
silent ; ctures or not, the producers 
will no: make any silent pictures af- 
ter this vear. The Fox Corporation 
makes known its policy to produce 
only talking pictures. Paramount 


advertised in a recent issue of the 
Film Daily that the novelty of sound- 
films has worn off, and they will 
specialize in 100 per cent talking pic- 
tures. Yet there seems to be a 
breath of uncertainty because of the 
stand the sound equipment manufac- 
turers take. In a recent issue of the 
Herald and World, these companies 
state that they will gradually reduce 
their prices, when it is definitely de- 
termined that the talking pictures are 
here to stay. 

I cannot condemn sound that is 
used sanely. As an added attraction 
it is fine; but sound has a place of 
its own. The exhibitor who gives 
his patrons too much of it will only 
jeopardize the profits of his box- 
office. Variety is the spice of life 
and the very existence of the motion 
picture industry. 

The sound situation has cast its 
darkest cloud over the exhibitor. 
After spending fortunes for the in- 
stallation of sound pictures, the ex- 
hibitor can only worry about when 
a return will come on his investment. 
This industry has had more money 
to spend than any other. Within 
their mad whirlpool the producers 
have utterly failed to realize that 
they are taking their own life-blood 
and profit-basis by the reaction of 
their policy on themselves. The 
large first run de luxe theaters are 
doing a capacity business, which may 
lead the people to think that the 
whole theatrical situation is prosper- 


ous. This is wrong, because the 
small theater and the theaters in the 
area of the de luxe theaters are not 
showing profits at the box-office. 
The de luxe theaters are filling their 
houses mainly because they are put- 
ting on wonderful stage shows, 
worth double the admission price. 
The small theaters that have in- 
stalled sound pictures are now on a 
par with the de luxe theater in show- 
ing sound pictures, but that is as far 
as the small theater can compete 
with the de luxe houses. 

There are two big factors the pro- 
ducers have overlooked in their rush 
to make the industry 100 per cent 
talking pictures. 

First, they have completely over- 
looked the small theater, which is 
trying to keep its head above water 
with silent pictures. It is absolutely 
necessary for the producers not to 
let the small theater go wrong, be- 
cause the small theater has always 
been and always will be the back- 
bone and the profit-maker of the 
production companies. The produc- 
ers have spent millions to make the 
public take and like sound and talk- 
ing pictures, but if they continue to 
ignore the needs of the small theater 
they will see plenty of entries in the 
Loss column of their Profit and Loss 
sheets at the end of the year. When 
the bankers see this, the producers 
will have a very unpleasant time. 

Second, the producers have over- 
looked the foreign market. If they 
continue to rush making 100 per cent 
English-speaking pictures, the entire 
foreign market will be lost to them, 
with the exception of the British 
Isles and Australia. This would put 
another big figure on the Loss sheet. 
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As stated before, the sound and 
talking picture craze has not caused 
one new patron to be born out of 
every hundred persons. Yet the ex- 
hibitors have spent barrels of money 
to install the equipment, with the 
promise of the producers that they 
would pack the houses and burst the 
box-office with receipts. The in- 
creased cost of the talking picture, 
the increase in the projectionists’ 
pay, and the cost of running the 
equipment, have left the exhibitor 
with a far greater overhead than 
when he paid a competent organist 
during the 100 per cent silent era. 
And no more is coming into the box- 
office. I believe if the producers 
continue their policy the situation 
will become so acute for many ex- 
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hibitors that they will dispense with 
sound pictures and take a definite 
loss now rather than hang on for an 
indefinite loss. 

There is bound to be a reaction 
within the next year. It cannot re- 
act in any other way than favorable 
for the organist. It doesn’t take a 
musician to know that canned music 
lacks feeling and warmth, and can 
never replace the organ. The 
rhythm and clear melodies played 
with a clear-cut manner, combined 
with the beauty and personality of 
organ music is bound to come back. 
The organists must prepare them- 
selves to enter again, take the spot- 
light and be prepared to give the 
public better music and presentations 
than they ever heard before. 


Standardization Made Easy 


A Course of Ten Lessons by Correspondence Method Whereby 
We All May Become Bachelors of Standardization 
If Any of Us are Silly Enough To Want To 
By BARBARA BISHOP 


UTHOR’S NOTE: Know- 

4 ing little or nothing of this 

| subject, and having for 

years been engaged in in- 

tensive research on mat- 

ters in no way related to the topic 
under consideration, we do not hesi- 

tate to recommend this article to am- 
bitious organists for careful study. 
The problem of Standardization 
has been the cause of much heated 
discussion over various portions of 
the organ in general, and the con- 
sole in particular. Diverting as this 
scientific wrangling may be, the fact 


nevertheless remains that the subject . 


has been approached from the wrong 
standpoint—that of Standardization 
of the instrument instead of the or- 
ganist. Of what possible use is a 
console with Standard system of 
This, That and the Other, without a 
Standardized Organist ? 





STANDARD TYPE “A” 

The six-foot standard organist, though 
we don’t show all six feet, for in reality 
he has only two, so we show two feet, 
but not the two already mentioned. It’s 
the top two feet we show. Manifestly 
for the sake of standardization the top 
two feet should be of less value than the 
bottom two feet, for we must always put 
our best into our foundations. 





The two requirements of the 
Standard Organist are Standard Ap- 
pearance and Standard Intelligence. 
We shall deal first with the question 
of Appearance. 





STANDARD TYPE “B” 


This is said to be a brunette, with or with- 
out dimples, as also with or without a 
cute lisp. The chief thing is, of course, 
the necklace. Where you put it and 
what you do with it after you get it is 
more important than where and how 
you got it. In fact there should be no 
standards about the Type “B” Brunette. 
Anyway there rarely are. 


Specimens of almost every type 
of person ranging from fat to thin, 
short to tall, dark to light, and home- 
ly to handsome are to be. found 
among organists today. In con- 
sequence of this disgraceful fact, 
organ audiences are often unable to 
judge whether the performer at the 
console is actually an organist, or 
simply a plumber or street-car con- 
ductor. For this deplorable state of 
affairs there is but one remedy, 
Standardization of the Appearance 
of the organist. 

Now arises the natural question: 
What type shall be accepted as 
Standard? Persons possessing even 






the slightest degree of organ-in elli- 
gence will realize after brief :on- 
sideration of the matter that the 
ideal type of organist is the tall, 
handsome, athletic, wavy-ha‘red, 
blue-eyed blond (6’). There ‘s 
slight possibility that the task of con- 
forming to the above requirerents 
may prove somewhat arduous \ here 
the women organists are conce ned, 
In view of this possibility we recom. 
mend as Standard a second type al- 
so, the petite brown-eyed brunette, 
with dimples and a cute lisp. ‘one 
but the most slipshod and un. 





: ae s 
STANDARD CONDUCT 


What you do with an organist after you 
get one is important. Some managers let 
him, her, or it play the organ, thus. 


musicianly of organists will allow 
himself to fail in conforming to one, 
or both, of the Standard types de- 
scribed above. 

When his Appearance has become 
thoroughly Standardized, the organ- 
ist is ready to consider the problem 
of Intelligence. An excellent list of 
test questions for this purpose has 
been compiled by Dr. Ludwig 
Schwell-Pumpher, head of _ the 
Schwell-Pumpher School of Organ, 
whose graduates now hold important 
theater positions throughout the en- 
tire nation. The questionnaire is as 
follows: 

1. What is the lowest note on the 
harmonica ? 

2. Which is more frequent, day or 
night? 

3. Is a boiled onion larger than 4 
fried one? 

4. Should our foreign population be 
allowed to speak English? 

5. Give the present status 

Angle-worm in Siberia. 

6. What is the largest number that 
can be added to five? 

?. In what way does a sonat. differ 
from a ham sandwich? 

If the organist is able to snswet 
“Yes” unhesitatingly to al’ these 
questions, he may feel confidet that 
he has successfully completed ve fin- 
al step and is at last Standard. When 
this type of performer has Secome 
universal, the Standardization en- 
thusiasts may with impunii» tum 
their attention once more to (1¢ OF 
gan, and renew warfare ove” what 
remains of the instrument. 


of the 
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Ode to the Squeakies 
By GERTRUDE MUNTER 


Come on, ye merry fiddlers, and lay aside your bow, 

And all ye wailing saxes that fill us full of woe, 

No more are we to listen to your syncopated tunes, 

Or shiver to the slitherings of the doleful old bassoons! 

On the shelf lay gently the slippery slide trombone, 

While sleeping in the corner is the noble Sousaphone. 

The pianoforte is plumb forgot, all dusty are its keys, 

The ’cello is a-weeping as it sits and hugs its knees. 

Whene’er you go to movies now, you'll exit with a frown, 

The man who brought this plague on us has thrown good music down. 
We'll have to sit. and listen to harmonics that are canned, 

Loud yelps and squeals and crashes (you'll need your brain trepanned). 
While all you front row girlies, who used to sit and flirt 

With the boys who wore the tuxes and the elegant boiled shirt, 
Will have to flash your dimples on some other kind of ginks, 

Since picture squeakies came to town, you’re only wasting winks! 
The guy who sleeps in movies, far away from wifie’s chatter 

Will fidget, squirm and tear his hair at the awful raucous clatter. 
Our heroes all are fallen, they’ve sounded their own knell, 

For those we thought so wonderful, their voices sound like—well, 
We loved them till we heard them make a sad attempt to speak, 
The voice that should be deep and strong is but a silly squeak. 

The brawny western hero, the diamond in the rough, 

Has a voice that’s high soprano, it just ain’t up to snuff! 

While the sheik whose kisses thrill us from our topknot to our toes, 
Uses garlic in his hairoil, and whispers through his nose. 

And the pretty little sheba who shows us what is sex 

Should go back to the hash house and start yelling “M N X.” 

This isn’t propaganda; it’s an honest, solemn fact, 

It takes a genuine actor to speak as well as act. 

Why thrust a thing incongruous down our poor long-suffering throat 
And try to make us like it? Come on and take a vote 

To let us hear the actors in their good old fashioned plays 

And keep the silent movies as they were in former days! 

The good old silent drammer isn’t silent any more, 

The movies cannot thrill us as they did in days of yore. 

The heroes that we worshipped are but men with feet of clay, 

For we only used to see them, not hear what they had to say. 

Let us hope the faithful public will soon vote the stuff a bore, 


’Cause the good old Silent Drammer— 


Isn’t silent any more! 


—THIS CHANGING WORLD— 


I WILL undertake to give you 
a digest of the theater situation in 
the South according to the best of 
what is sometimes sneeringly re- 
ferred to as my ability. I don’t 
think there is anything we can do 
for the time being about the an- 
aemic state of the theater. In At- 
lanta ... is out of a job and de 
pends on church work now. Loew’s 
is dark and its 4m Moller silent. 
The . . . has its 4m Wurlitzer at 
present under the hands. of a nice 
vapid boy of nineteen. He plays 
less than an hour a day. All other 
houses use the phonographed film. 

The pictures started without or- 
gans and it looks as though they 
will end without them. If our 
Theater Department dies, send a 
bunch of flowers, go out and get 
inebriated, and forget the terrible 
sorrow—and then develop a better 
magazine for church organists who 
will always be with us. 

Behold the builders of Cadillacs 
and Packards. Every or almost 
every development was originated 
by them. The rest of the boys 


—By permission of 
THE MusICAL AND THEATRICAL NEws, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


copied if they could. ‘Che copycats 
always go under because they have 


no divine spark or _ inventive 
genius. A Pierce-Arrow_ spent 
years in developing a high-hat at- 
titude. Constant and_ startling 
changes were being made. The 
public looked inside the high hat 
and found it was full or air. The 
Studebaker Co. now operates their 
factory. 

The . . . organ building boys 
were mean enough to think up a 
world of useful ideas and patent 
them. I know that it drove . 
to distraction trying to get up a 
compact combination action that 
would work. I know that 
tried the tracker inside-the-chest 
idea. The last chest I saw was 
comical in that it encompassed all 
the possible disadvantages of the 
idea and none of the advantages. 
As for some of the others, the same 
old high-hat stuff and the same old 
chest. We good organists who 
play these things registrate by 
hand as we go along. Yeah? I’ve 
heard ’em. Hold one chord while 
they painfully hunted out thirteen 
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sub, unision and super couplers. 

But no one ever sued . . . for 
infringements. On the other hand? 
I sometimes think they waste their 
time and substance defending their 
patents. Yet they pursue a more 
subtle course and go out in their 
factory and invent something even 
better. 

I have just turned thirty-seven, 
which is about half the alloted 
span. Therefore I am getting to 
feel old and tired—tired of bunk. 
Your new Cut Rate Sash & Door 
Co. appeals to me. Yes. I shall 
work for them; they have made 
scads of money. I'll get some too. 

—GADZUNKS 


THEMES 

EVERY STORY has a plot and a 
number of different characters, all 
of whom play a part in making the 
different moods into a line of se- 
quence, which forms a story. This 
is true of a book, a play, or the mo- 
tion picture drama. 

A painted picture reveals the ar- 
tist’s thought, his technic, and oft- 
times the mood of the interpreter in 
progress. Even a mechanical ma- 
chine has a thematic scheme (all ex- 
cept Fords) each part serving a def- 
inite purpose—to produce continu- 
ous motion. 

And so it is with the music score 
that accompanies a feature film. 
There is the opening, typical of the 
picture’s atmosphere; then the in- 
cidental music according to the ris- 
ing action of the story, interwoven 
by themes which musically describe 
fhe characters they represent. The 
themes metaphorically are the differ- 
ent characters of the play in the 
musical tongue. There is the light 
and airy theme—possibly a novelette 
ior a little girl or a frivolous sort of 
person. Then a heavy character 
theme—depicting the villain if he be 
of the gruff type, or a mysterious 
number if of the scheming sort. A 
maestoso or pomposo piece for a 
king, a hick number for a rube, and 
so on. Then there is the most 
beautiful of themes, one that almost 
every picture demands; that is the 
love theme. It is not always a waltz, 
sometimes a ballad, but always 
catchy in its nature. 

To be exact, when the lovers are 
together, we play the love theme; 
when the villain is plotting with his 
gang, or when he is meditating some 
conspiracy, we play the villain 
theme. 

Every picture does not afford the 
adaptation of all these themes, but 
every picture has at least one; most 
permit two. 
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My motive in selecting the subject 
of themes was brought about by a 
peculiar query. This particular in- 
dividual said to me, “Say, Paul, why 
do you play one number so often 
during a picture? Is it because you 
can’t think of anything else to play ?” 

So I trust that my article is self 
explanatory, and once again I say, 
adieu. See you in the program next 
week. 

If you should have time between 
splashes of your morning grape fruit 
and evening coffee, grab a piece of 
paper and tell me how far wrong I 
am, how many lies I have told and 
what not on the subject of Themes. 
—Paut H. HEIDEMANN, 

in his theater's Bulletin 


MAYBE TOO MUCH 
WILL iT BE DIFFERENT NExt TIME 
witH More Reat Music 
OF MERIT 
2??? 


By C. H. B. 


HERE are some excerpts from a letter 
received from a friend who knows both 
New York and Chicago theater work. 
He has just come back from a visit to 
New York: 

“Mr. played, but not in his 
usual good taste. He struck me as play- 
ing to the grand-stand. He did some ob- 
viously clever things with quicker-than- 
lightning changes and rapid hand-jumping 
from keyboard to keyboard. But it was 
spectacular and smart, rather than music- 
ally effective. The sounds that came out 
of the instrument were positively vulgar. 

“Another former Chicago player was 
also on the boards. He too put on a 
vaudeville performance designed to be 
clever. His orchestra did not play with 
the snap and dash they had when I heard 
them in Chicago but they did a lot of 
foolish clowning. It seems as if these 
birds who did such good work in Chicago 
think they must make a _ superhuman 
effort when they get a Broadway engage- 
ment, instead of being themselves. And 
the result is pathetic and does no good to 
the New York ego which thinks that no 
good can come out of the Corn Belt.” 

Well, I endorse these remarks heartily, 
for what I heard in New York suggests 
that an awful turnabout has _ occurred. 
Once it was high-class stuff on Broadway, 
and when jazz was played it was played 
high-class. As for the old-line organ 
playing on Broadway, I guess we all ad- 
mit it was too churchly—how else could 
it be with those old style church organs? 
Now, on the contrary, things have not 
only reformed towards another direction 
but they have gone the extreme until all 
we get is mere bunk! With this benedic- 
tion or malediction do I close my epistle. 





—ATLANTIC CITY— 


Convention Hall is to have an organ in 
its Ball Room, the specifications of which 
have already been prepared by Senator 
Richards. Owing to lack of space in the 
present issue, further details are held for 
later pages. News of progress on the 
gigantic instrument now being built by 
Midmer-Losh will also be reported later, 
by courtesy of Senator Richards. 
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ORGAN AGAIN 

THE Rivott OrGANISTS FIND A 
Way TO KEEP ALIVE 
ANOTHER experiment which may 
point the way to continued lease of 
life for the theater fraternity, was 
the experiment made in the Rivoli, 
New York City, late in February. 
There was a presentation of a vocal 
solo from “Pagliacci”, done by film 
or phonograph with the usual accom- 
paniment; but, as everybody recog- 
nizes, the accompaniment in such re- 
productions is always pianissimo 
compared to the power of the voice 
itself. The Rivoli organist supplied 
an organ accompaniment to make up 
for the deficiency, and the affair was 
a success. 

Mr. Wade Hamilton, of Tulsa, 
Oklahoma, told of a similar presen- 
tation in which he induced his man- 
ager to permit the same combination, 
and it was a success there also. 

The evidence in the case is that 
the theater organist is not outclass- 
ed; he will return, but he will be a 
more watchful musician, a more 
careful artist—and consequently a 
more important one. The signs of 
the times are encouraging, even if 
we do realize now that the times are 
changing. 


UNDER SIDEWALK 
UNuSUAL PLACE FOR AN ORGAN 

IN New York CHURCH 
THE KILGEN organ installed in the 
Actors’ Chapel of St. Malachy’s R. C. 
in the theater district of New York City 
was dedicated May 4th. The Chapel is 
used for special services for the theater 
profession, and is under the main audi- 
torium of the church. The organ was 
installed in a special chamber out under 
the sidewalk in order not to lessen the 
seating capacity. The tone enters the rear 
of the Chapel through vents in the wall 
separating the organ chamber from the 
Chapel. 

Mr. Pietro A. Yon gave a dedicatory 
recital for the actors after the official 
dedicatory service and was assisted by 
vocalists from the choir of St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral, where he has been official or- 
ganist for some seasons. Mr. Yon plays 
a new Kilgen of his own stoplist in the 
chancel at St. Patrick’s and next season 
will see the completion of the much larger 
Kilgen which is now being installed in the 
enlarged gallery. 


—SIBLEY G. PEASE— 
of Elks Temple, Los Angeles, gave dedi- 
catory recitals on Morton organs in the 
First Presbyterian, Inglewood, Calif.; 
First Congregational, Corona; and First 
M. E., Fullerton. Mr. Pease is also or- 
ganist of St. James’ P. E., and manager 
of the church division of the Morton Co., 
in which latter capacity he drew the speci- 
fications for the above three organs. 
During July Mr. Pease will give daily 
recitals for the Elks while their national 
convention is in progress in Los Angeles; 
normally he gives a recital at Elks Temple 
every Sunday, as official organist, a post 
he has held for fifteen years. 
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LOS ANGELES SITUATION 
ADVERTISED ORGANISTS REMAIN AND 
so Does Hope 
WHILE the present days are more «+ 
less dark everywhere for organists ar. 
musicians connected with the pictu 
world, owing to the uncertainty of t>. 
ultimate policy in regard to sound-films, 
nevertheless the Paramount is featuri: 
Milton Charles; United Artists, C. Shar: e 
Minor; Boulevard, J. Wesley Lord; Wa-- 
ner, Harry Mills; Imperial in Lo; 
Beach, Roy L. Medcalfe—and all of th: 

are heavily advertised. 

The local organ factory claims co: - 
tracts for important theater installations. 
Studios for motion picture production are 
said to be installing large organs for tiie 
manufacture of sound-films. Orga. 
have been installed in sweet-shops (not 
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sweat-shops) and others are figuring 0: 
acquiring organs. There is naturally - 
very different atmosphere here as every- 
where else, as compared with the pre- 
talkie era. It is a little difficult at the 
present moment to persuade prospective 
pupils that it is worth while to enter the 
profession of theater organist. In the 
event that the clouds do lift in the near 
future, fortune will favor the students 
that have taken advantage of the present 
lull to prepare. 
—Epwin Lytes Tayor 


LAMENTATION 

“THE monumental Austin Organ in the 
Eastman Theater, Rochester, N. Y., has 
been silenced by the introduction of a 
cheap theater-operating circuit and the 
use of talking pictures. Its removal to 
the auditorium of the University of 
Rochester is contemplated”, says our cor- 
respondent. Says another correspondent, 
“Perhaps there is reason for the East- 
man Theater’s being changed into a cheap 
playhouse. Perhaps it is our own fault. 
The people now are not demanding the 
finer things.” 


—WHITE INSTITUTE— 

“Over 100 organists last year combined 
their vacations with a summer master 
course” at the White Institute, New 
York City, and Mr. Lew White has post- 
poned his contemplated summer trip to 
Europe in order to personally direct the 
current summer Master Classes for those 
who wish to further prepare themselves 
“for the reaction which is bound to come 
when the ‘sound era’ has passed.” The 
Institute has abundant facilities for stu- 
dent practise on modern unit theater or- 
gans. 


—CINCINNATI— 

College of Music has issued its booklet 
on the intensive 6-weeks summer course, 
held in Cincinnati, Ohio. Dr. Sidney C. 
Durst heads the organ faculty, assisted 
by Mrs. Lillian Tyler Plogdstedt and \!rs 
Lillian Arkell Rixford. Six organs sre 
available for practise and lessons. 


—COUNTESS WEDS ORGANIS 
Countess Elaine Valois de Sinsav ot 
Paris was married April 4th in New \ ork 
City to Mr. Hugh Ross,formerly av >r- 
ganist, lately famous as the conduct «ot 
the Schola Cantorum. 


J. VAN CLEFT COOPER of F: ad- 
way theater fame has retired on “:: real 
salary’ and can’t believe it’s true ‘en 
he doesn’t have to go to work night. and 
Sundays. Mr. Cooper went out whe the 
sound film came in, and acquire: the 
duty of creating cross-word puzz!. al 
the rate of two a day, for a news; 1per 
service that reaches 1100 papers. 
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HOW WE DID IT 

Tue TECHNIC By WHICH A GROUP 
oF OrGANISTS Broucut a Dis- 

TINGUISHED VISITOR 
THE N.A.O. and A.G.O. presented 
a recital by Mr. Lynnwood Farnam 
in St. Louis this past season. The 
back of the program carried a long 
list of patrons. This .sort of work 
may be an ideal field of activity for 
the Guild and the Association. It is 
not easy to raise the money in an or- 
gan recital, even though the artist 
be Mr. Lynnwood Farnam. The 
technic by which the committee in 
charge of this concert managed this 
affair may be interesting and helpful 
to others; at the request of the Edi- 
tor these lines have been penned. 
Most of the necessary data has been 
furnished by Mr. Alfred Lee Booth, 
dean of the A.G.O. Chapter. 

At the beginning of the season the 
A.G.O. and the N.A.O. both ratified 
a resolution creating a joint recital 
committee, consisting of the Chair- 
men of the Recital Committee of 
each organization and a third party, 
who was a member of both organizz.- 
tions. This committee decided to 
concentrate on. one big recital—and 
eng:zed Mr. Farnam. 

Christ Church Cathedral, where 
Mr. Daniel R. Philippi is organist, 
hos;'tably offered its organ and 
chu:ch for the recital, and also al- 
lowed us to reserve seats. About 25 
men.ders of the two organizations 
agreed to underwrite about two- 
thir’s of the cost, with the under- 
stan'ing that they could solicit sub- 
scrip ions from pupils, friends, and 
choiy members. For each dollar sub- 
scribed the sponsor received a re- 
served seat card and his name ap- 
peared on the program. Letters of 
information about the coming recital 
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were sent to every organist in the 
city, also to persons .interested in 
music, suggested by members. 

The actual number of organists 
who actively interested themselves in 
the project was somewhat disap- 
pointing, and we must truthfully 
record that there was a small deficit, 
which of course could not have hap- 
pened and would not have happened 
if every member had done his duty. 

As usual we can only report that 
Mr. Farnam played remarkably, that 
there was a good attendance, and 
that the recital was artistically a fine 
success. The public was invited, 
there was no collection, and the ex- 
pense was borne by the patrons and 
the organizations. 

As always, the work devolved on 
a few individuals, and it is only fair 
to state who the principals were in 
arranging the recital. There comes 
to mind first of all Mr. Hugo Hagen, 
who for years has been chairman of 
the recital committee of the A.G.O. 
and who has become a wiser if not a 
happier man on account of his ex- 
periences, and who on account of the 
acquired knowledge and experience 
is quite a factor and power in the 
musical life of our great city. Dr. 
Percy B. Eversden, alert, sagacious, 
and resourceful, acted for the N.A. 
O. His experience in various fields, 
his eternal youthfulness, are advan- 
tages in his favor which he placed at 
the disposal of the committee. Miss 
Anna Petrie, acting as treasurer and 
secretary, gave unstintingly of her 
time and spared no efforts. In ap- 
preciation of her good work she re- 
ceived a gift at the first meeting of 
the organizations. Mr. Julius Oet- 
ting was the third man, a member of 
both organizations. As he is a live 
wire, eloquent, forceful, persuasive, 





perspicuous, he had a lion’s share in 
bringing about the success of the re- 
cital. Last, but in no wise least, Mr. 
Alfred Lee Booth, in his quiet 
gentlemanly, unobtrusive manner, 
presiding at the A.G.O. meetings as 
dean, or voicing his opinion and giv- 
ing advice wherever sought and 
needed, and who readily and gladly 
gave the writer “heaps” of informa- 
tion, helped to put it over. He is 
also one who has in mind a fixed 
goal: Better organs, better organists, 
better organ music for our churches. 
Every one of these hard workers had 
the satisfaction after the recital of 
knowing that he had done a good 
work, a splendid job. 

_ No doubt it will always be thus 
in any big undertaking, that the most 
work and worry devolves on a few. 
But the responsibility nevertheless 
rests on all, and therefore every or- 
ganist worthy of the name ought to 
support such a movement heart and 
soul. If they would, this surely 
would be the only and the highest 
reward of the committee—and the 
legitimate reward. To hear an or- 
ganist who has won so much fame 
and acclamation as Mr. Farnam is 
an opportunity no organist can af- 
ford to miss. 


—WaALTER WISMAR. 


—SEARS MEMORIAL— 


May 28th the Guild and A.O.P.C. of 
Philadelphia united in a memorial service 
to the late S. Wesley Sears, in St. James’; 
the choirs of St. James’, St. Clement's, 
and the Camden Choral Club, directed by 
Henry S. Fry, accompanied by a flute and 
string group from the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra, sang, and Messrs. West, War- 
hurst, McCurdy, Maitland, and Dr. Ward 
played. 











Critique 


LYNNWOOD FARNAM 


FinaL Bacu Recitat May 13 
St. Georce’s CHURCH 

FOR THE second time in its career as a 

recital instrument the St. George’s Aus- 

tin had its master, this time under Mr. 

Farnam’s hands in the final program of 

his complete Bach series, as noted on 
page 315 of our May issue. This was 

the 10th of a series of eleven imposing 
events managed by Mr. George W. Kem- 
mer, organist of St. George’s. Thus was 

finished a gigantic undertaking which, I 
believe, none other than Mr. Farnam 
would have dared in New York City. 

For some years Mr. Farnam has given 
regular recitals on the 4m Skinner in 
Holy Communion. The audiences were 
sometimes fair, sometimes small; Mr. 
Farnam did not bow to popular taste. 
Then he announced the Complete Bach 
Series and the audiences doubled, and 
sometimes the church was packed. If 
anyone has an explanation, it would be 
perhaps interesting, or perhaps it would 
only add to the mystery. 

I expected a small crowd for the Bach 
program in St. George’s. The news- 
papers this time carried headline news 
about the event, and the church was full. 
None left till after the fifth number, I 
believe it was; on the other hand there 
were people still coming in even up to 
the beginning of the finale. And I can- 
not explain that. 

The sequence of the program was 
masterfully handled for maximum con- 
trasts, both in color and in mood. Some 
of the Bach was more or less technical, 
even with a stupid moment or two; but 
Mr. Farnam had dedicated himself to the 
playing of everything Bach wrote for the 
organ, all in one series of recitals, and 
the exercises had to be played along with 
the masterpieces. 

Each program had been played twice, 
and during one month the programs were 
played three times each. That made 
about 44 or 45 complete Bach programs. 

Unlike the other recitalists, Mr. Far- 
nam manifestly played part of his pro- 
gram from note and kept the console in 
its usual out-of-sight position. Had the 
lights been turned low in the auditorium, 
it would have helped the mood appropri- 
ately. Mr. Farnam needed no help, but 
perhaps some of the audience did. In 
spite of the severity of the program ma- 
terial, Mr. Farnam so endowed it with 
spirituality that it made, as a program, 
something quite superior to the mixed 
programs of the two heralded visitors 
and only slightly less interesting than the 
magnificent program played the month be- 
fore by Mr. Palmer Christian. We might 
say the audience came from afar. Sen- 
ator Richards came up presumably from 
the Trenton Legislature sessions, Mr. 
Edward Shippen Barnes came from Phil- 
adelphia, and various other distinguished 
figures in the organ world were there 
from the entire surrounding territory. 
What is Bach? Is it a fad? Was the 
audience curious? Thirsty for good 
music? 

The same masterful playing, fine regis- 
tration, clean-cut rhythm, breadth of in- 
terpretation were all in evidence here as 
in every other Farnam program. We can 
continue to say that Mr. Farnam’s play- 
ing is cold and mechanical only if we 
happen to be competitors of his; he has 
passed the stage where the mechanical 
perfection of his technic is so unusual 
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that it takes too much attention from the 
interpretive side. The interpretive, the 
artistic, the warmth are now all there in 
abundance. Perhaps the mob has discov- 
ered this ahead of the profession; that 
may acocunt for a full house at a Bach 
recital. I only hope the bad example of 
Mr. Farnam’s act will not do injury in- 
stead of good; for I believe that Mr. 
Farnam is the only recitalist who dare 
try such a program on such a scale in 
New York City. His example will be not 
bad but good, if only a great many of us 
took advantage of the multitude of ap- 
pearances and learned by observation 
how Bach can be played with beautiful 
tone colors, even with a Tremulant and 
a Vox; learned that Diapasons and 
fortes are not by any means essential 
elements of all Bach; learned that pathos, 
humor, charm, simple beauty are all 
there if only we can cast tradition aside 
and interpret these things. 

As the late Bauman Lowe has said, 
“What the world wants, and it wants a 
lot of it—and will pay for it—is beauty, 
just plain real undisguised beauty.” That 
is the only satisfactory explanation I 
have of the full house that greeted Mr. 
Farnam’s last Bach recital in a great au- 
ditorium. Mr. Farnam allows his Bach 
to be just plain real undisguised beauty, 
and the world will go a long way 7 ~ 


PLays AMERICAN WorK 24 TIMES 

TuHouGH STILL IN Mss. 
MR. FARNAM’S recent recitals were 
given on the Kilgen in United Hebrew 
Temple and on the Skinner in Christ 
Church Cathedral, both in St. Louis, 
which made the 23rd and 24th perfor- 
mance of the DorIAN PRELUDE ON DiEs 
IRAE by Bruce Simonds, a work still in 
manuscript. The work was also played 
by Mr. Farnam in his recitals in this 
goodly list of cities: 


Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cleveland, 
New Haven, New York, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, Providence, Minneapolis, 


Montreal, Toronto, and in Bristol, Eng- 
land, and the cathedrals of Exeter, Lin- 
coln, Liverpool, Westminster, and York. 


PLans ANNOUNCED FOR NExT SEASON 
IN NEw YorK AND ON TOUR 


After playing the entire works of Bach 
twice this season at his Church of the 
Holy Communion, New York City, and 
giving some of the programs not twice 
but thrice, Mr. Farnam immediately con- 
templates for future seasons these series: 

The Widor series complete 

The complete Vierne 

Karg-Elert’s 66 Choral Improvisations 

Survey of Max Reger’s organ works 

Survey of American organ works 

Survey of ancient and modern British 
organ music 

Bach and His Forerunners is the sub- 
ject of the immediate series, already set 
for the Sundays and Mondays of Octo- 
ber, November, and April next. During 
February Mr. Farnam will make a tour 
across the country. 

One of the courtesies of Mr. Farnam 
in his work at Holy Communion has 
been his mention of his organ builder’s 
name on every program, and the note 
that the stoplist has been printed for dis- 
tribution to those who request it. Two 
interested members of Mr. Farnam’s 
audience donated “a notice-board used 
during the past season” and “many con- 
tributions toward the musical purposes of 
the Church of the Holy Communion have 
been received at these recitals and are 
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hereby gratefully acknowledged. Furds 
are used to effect certain repairs and i-- 
provements in the organ and for printi:.g 

binding, new choir music, postage, et. * 


CORNELL 
has appointed Paul J. Weaver, of the Un i- 
versity of North Carolina since 1919, 
head its music department, which is es 
to be extended next year to a full cou: se 
in music. 





MEMPHIS CONVENTION 


GuiLp E1cGHTH NATIONAL Procram, 
MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 


June 3 
Get-together, Peabody Hotel, 7:00. 
Recital, Charles M. Courboin, 5m Kim- 
ball, Auditorium, 8 :00. 


June 4 

Registration, Peabody Hotel, 9:30. 

Recital, Charles R. Galloway, 4m Kim- 
ball, Auditorium, 11:00. (It will be 
noted that there are two Kimballs in 
the Auditorium.) 

Luncheon, Peabody Hotel, 12:30. 

Address, Senator Emerson L., Richards, 
Tonal Design of 2m and 3m Organs, 
1:30. 

Recital, Miss Charlotte Klein, 4m Casa- 
vant, St. Peter’s, 2:30. 

Reception and recital, Franklin Glynn, 3m 
Moller, residence of J. P. Noffleet, 4:30. 

Service, Messrs. Steuterman, Brahms’ 
“Requiem,” with orchestra, Calvary, 
8 :00. 








Daily Technic 


For The Organist 
Edited by 


Homer Whitford 


A new edition of scales 
and varied arpeggios for 
pedals, with modern footing. 


“Such a concise work 
should prove very valuable 
for the organ student, both 
for daily practise, and for 
reference.” 

—Albert Riemenschneid 


“Your Daily Technic is 
very well done, and I 
know will be a great bene- 
fit to all who use it. Con- 
gratulations !” 

—Edwin Arthur K: 


“The arpeggios will be 
of real value, and the scales 
also. I expect to use them 
myself, and with my pupils.” 

—George W. Andre 








A. D. STORRS CO., 
Publishers Hanover, N. | 
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Jun 
Recital, James Philip ; 3m Aus- 
in, St John’s M. E., 11:00. 
L:.ncheon, Idlewild Presbyterian, 12 :30. 
4 lress, Dr. Alexander Russell, Ten 
years of Transcontinental Organ 
Tours, 1:30. 
Oficial Photograph taken, 2:00. 
Recital, Arnold Dann, 4m Skinner, 2:30. 
Reception and song recital, Memphis 
Country Club, 4:30. 
Recital, Arthur Dunham, 5m _ Kimball, 
Auditorium, 8 :00. 
June 6 
Theater Demonstration, organist not 
named, 3m Wurlitzer, Orpheum, 9:30. 
Recital, Parvin W. Titus, 3m_ Pilcher, 
Bellevue Baptist, 11:00. 
Luncheon, 19th Century Club, 12:30. 
Address, G. Darlington Richards, Boy- 
choirs, 1:30. 
Recital, Dr. David McK. Williams. 4m 
Skinner, Idlewild Presbyterian, 2:30. 
Concert, Frank Asper and Edward Eigen- 
schenk, 5m Kimball, Auditorium, 4 :00. 
Executive Meeting, Peabody Hotel, 6:00. 
Banquet, Peabody Hotel, 7:00. 








An Important New Work 
for 


Ministers, Choir Leaders, and 
All Music Lovers 





“The Hymns 


You Ought 
to Know” 


their Authors 
and Composers 


by 
PHILO ADAMS OTIS 
Price—$3.00 


A splendid review of 
the Origin and History 
of the creat Hymns of 
our Christian Faith and 
notes on the lives of their 
Authors and Composers. 
Written by one who is 
eminently an authority 
on Hymnody, it is a work 
of unusual value. Added 
interest is given by many 
beautiful illustrations. 


CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO. 
Publishers 


429 So. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Illinois 
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“Everyone is welcome, whether a mem- 
ber of the Guild or not. Simply come 
and register. Your badge is your ticket 
of admission to everything, including 
luncheons and banquet.” 

There are several notable features 
about this Convention. There are nine 
recitals, which many will consider too 
great a number. but there is only one 
of those mixed affairs in which several 
players must participate, to the ruination 
of any good work they otherwise might 
be able to demonstrate. There is only one 
service, which seems a backward look, 
in view of the growing importance of 
choir work and the lessening importance 
of organ work in actual church life. 
There are two especially fine talks sched- 
uled, one by Senator Richards on the ex- 
tremely important small organ, and one 
by Dr. Russell on the vexing question of 
the organist’s recital tours, in which no 
doubt Dr. Russell will—if- he wants to 
tell the whole truth—point out to the pro- 
fession that the profession itself is re- 
sponsible for the fact that an agency can 
profitably send a foreigner across our 
country but is sure to lose money if the 
attempt is made to send an American re- 
citalist on such a tour. Quality of ar- 
tistry has nothing to do with the suc- 
cess or failure of such a tour; publicity 
and the profession’s own reception of the 
artist, alone make for profit or loss. 

A most excellent feature is the recog- 
nition of an increasing number of organ 
builders. Our builders have done very 
much for us and in the main they have 
never played favorites against any of us. 
Hence when the management of the 
Memphis Convention gives such liberal 
consideration to the builders, it is a cause 
for congratulation on all sides. The fol- 
lowing builders will have their products 
played in recital: Austin, Casavant, Kim- 
ball, Moller, Pilcher, Skinner, Wurlitzer. 
Some of these organs are 1929 products, 
but other are very old instruments; no 
artist worthy the name will be so short- 








THE PENDULUM PROFESSIONAL 





Appointment 
Book 


The utmost convenience, econ- 
omy, and handsome appear- 
ance. 416 pages, continuous 
so that you can begin any day, 
interrupt at will, and resume 
when ready, without loss of a 
single page. One page to a 
day, seven pages each week, 
and a blank page at the end 
of each week for summary. 
Arranged for  quarter-hour 
periods, 8:00 a.m. to 8:15 p.m., 
fifty appointments each day. 
A Telephone Directory with 
room for 200 names. 4% 

61%4, convenient for the coat- 
pocket, handsomely bound. 


$1.50 postpaid 


ORGAN INTERESTS INC. 
467 City Hall Station 
New York, N. Y. 
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sighted as to compare the old with the 
new on the very same basis. It is safe 
to say that not an organist will appear 
at the convention who is not a better 
musician today than he was in 1919; it is 
equally safe to say that not a builder in 
America is building an organ in 1929 that 
is not vastly better than what he built 
in 1919. 

The Memphis organists have claimed 
that this Convention is the best one yet; 
they all claimed that. But now it looks 
as though Memphis has actually prepared 
a better program and given more con- 
structive thought to the job than hereto- 
fore. Certainly the Memphis Chamber 
of Commerce has cooperated more than 
the C. C. did in other cities. 

Finally, the Guild supplies the lunch- 
eons and. dinners wtihout cost, evidently. 
That too is an excellent example for 
Memphis to set for future Convention 
cities. Obviously the program outlined 
here has omitted the various tiresome and 
useless addresses of welcome and re- 
sponses, of which even this excellent 
Convention gives too many. 


GUILD HEADQUARTERS 
Epwarp KEITH MAcruM Directs 
SERVICE IN BROOKLYN 
May 2nd a festival service was given in 
Tompkins Avenue Congregational under 
the direction of Mr. Macrum, with the 
participation of musicians from the 
choirs of Holy Trinity, First Presby- 
terian, Marcy Avenue Baptist, Flatbush 
Congregational, Lafayette Avenue Pres- 
byterian, and Mr. Macrum’s own Tomp- 
kins Avenue Congregational. Dr. David 
McK. Williams played the service. Hugh 
McAmis played the interlude solos, and 
R. Huntington Woodman played the post- 

lude. Following is the program: 
“In Heavenly Love’—Parker 
“Alleluia”’—Mozart (Arr. Macrum) 
Krebs—Prelude and Fugue C 
McAmis—Dreams 
Bonnet—Rhapsodie Catalane 
“Nunc Dimittis” in E—Parker 
Franck—Offertoire in B 

Mr. Woodman is entering his 50th 
year as organist of the First Presby- 
terian. 


—NORTH CAROLINA A.G.O.— 
The annual meeting of the Chapter 
was held at Salem College, Winston- 
Salem, April 29th. The meeting was 
opened with the presentation by the 
Thursday Morning Music Club of 
Clokey’s cantata, “THe LEGEND OF THE 
DANDELION.” Following the program, 
Mr. Geo. M. Thompson delivered an ad- 
dress on the differences between French 
and American organs. Afterwards Mr. 
C. G. Vardell, Jr., gave an appreciation 
of the late Dean H. A. Shirley, who was, 
at the time of his death, Dean of the 
North Carolina Chapter. Mr. F. Flax- 
ington Harker, an outstanding organist 
and composer, of Richmond, Va., Dean 
of the Virginia Chapter, spoke briefly on 
the work of that Chapter. Officers for 
the new year were elected: Dean, C. J. 
Valie; Sub-Dean, C. G. Vardell, Jr.; 
Treasurer, Mrs. L. A. Crawford; Chap- 
lain, Dr. H. E. Rondthaler. The mem- 
bers. of the Guild were guests of the Col- 
lege at an informal dinner, and after- 
wards were given a drive over the city. 
In the evening Mr. Harker gave a delight- 


ful recital. 
—Mary V. 


ROWLAND W. DUNHAM of T.A.O. 
Editorial Staff was a contributor to the 
May issue of America’s largest music 
magazine, The Etude. 


Jones. 
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Calendar 
For Program Makers Who Take 
Thought of Appropriate 
Times and Seasons 


—JULY BIRTHDAYS— 
18—Hugo Goodwin, Milwaukee, Wis. 
20—William Neidlinger, 1863 
22—Herbert S. Oakeley, 1830 
25—Edward M. Read, Colchester, Vt. 
29—Dr. J. Christopher Marks 


OTHER EvENTS 
4—Declaration of American Indepen- 


dence 
5—H. Brooks Day, died in Peterboro, 
N. H., 1921 


6—Henry Smart, died 1879 
14—French Revolution began 
25—Filippo Capocci, died 1911 
28—Bach, died 1750 
28—World War began, 1914 
31—Liszt, died 1886 

Mr. Goodwin's stock of organ music is 
well worth consideration; there are some 
excellent church pieces, and not difficult. 
Mr. Read is another composer whose 
tuneful and always easy and simple organ 
music will furnish pleasure for the vast 
majority of organists—it is the kind of 
music that is so genuine and non- 
technical that the professional musician 
is likely to ignore it, in spite of the pleas- 
ure it is sure to give the average con- 
gregation. Dr. Marks is the composer 
of many anthems of the same type as 
Mr. Read’s organ music, namely, simple, 
melodious, rhythmic, and genuinely at- 
tractive to a congregation; the average 
volunteer chorus choir will find a great 
many very beautiful anthems from Dr. 
Marks’ pen. Neidlinger is known for his 
songs, and Oakeley has an anthem or two 
that will live for many more years. 

There are two viewpoints about the 
church. One wants it to deal exclusive- 
ly in the theories of religion, the other 
wants it to be the leader in every phase 
of human welfare. If we belong to the 
latter school we cannot fail to take note 
of July 4th and 28th. Here are two dates 
that mark the beginnings of a new era on 
earth. The 14th is in the same class. It 
is a good thing not to be so engrossed in 
our own limited sphere as to fail even to 
recognize the passing of events of such 
infinitely greater significance. 

Mr. Day has left some interesting or- 
gan music, and so have Smart and 
Capocci. Wouldn’t it be a good thing to 
pay more attention to the choral works 
of Bach? Liszt has some pedal-piano 
music for the top layer of organistic 
humanity; it does not sound entirely bad 
on the organ, even if there is a world 
of difference between the idiom of the 
piano and the idiom of the organ. 


—ABERDEEN, S. D.— 


A Hall Organ, dedicated in recitals by 
Edwin Stanley Seder, increases material- 
ly the organ world of a territory where 
organs are scarce. It is a 3m with Echo 
and Chimes; the price was $13,000 and 


the weight, estimated from freight ship-. 


ments, was about 15,000 pounds. Hence 
we may figure organs to cost about a dol- 
lar a pound. 

The Hall Co. has a new product in the 
opposite kind of surrounds too, namely in 
New York City,-in the First Baptist, Rich- 
mond Borough, called “The most beauti- 
ful of the five Boroughs.” Dedicatory 
—_ was given by Harry Reeves Yar- 
roll. 
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MR. VERNON EVILLE 
whose 25th anniversary with St. An- 
drew’s, South Orange, N. J., was cele- 
brated in the Tennis Club with a com- 
plimentary dinner and the gift of a seal 


ring and $500. Mr. Eville, born in Lon- 
don, England, began the study of music 
there at the age of six, moved early to 
Canada, became a chorister there, and at 
fourteen was organist of King’s College 
‘hapel, Windsor, N. S. Two years later 
he was appointed to Christ Church there, 
and after various other appointments he 
moved to New York in 1904 to study 
composition and orchestration, obtaining 
the post at St. Andrew’s. Mr. Eville is 
an editor on the Boosey & Co. staff, with 
whom he has been associated for fifteen 
years. He is the composer of church 
and secular songs, part-songs, anthems, 
instrumental and orchestral works. 


THE WURLITZER ORGAN in the 
First Reformed, Pella, Iowa, was used 
in recital May 7th by Mr. Fred Faassen. 
The program carried the notation, “Or- 
gan designed, created and installed” by 
the Wurlitzer Co—which is a good way 
of stating it when the builder is able to 
follow his own experience in the design 
of an instrument. 
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CHARLES H. DITSON 


PRESIDENT OF PUBLISHING House Dt:.5 

IN 84TH YEAR 
May 14th, at his New York resider:e, 
there passed away, after a brief illness, 
the head of the Oliver Ditson Comp: 1y 
of Boston and the Charles H. Dit:on 
Company of New York. Mr. Ditson as 
born in Boston, Aug. 11, 1845. ‘is 
father was Oliver Ditson, founder of ‘+e 
Company. After high school, C. H. | 't- 
son was sent to Europe for travel : id 
study. In 1865 he entered the firm. T :o 
years later the: Ditson Company p» :r- 
chased the Firth business in New Y> rk 
City and the late Mr. Ditson became its 
manager. Shortly after, two more pub- 
lishing businesses were acquired in New 
York, and in 1883 the firm erected its own 
building at Broadway and 18th Strec‘— 
familiar to all old New Yorkers and 
visitors. 

The present Ditson Building on 34th 
Street was erected in 1907, when the firm 
was 40 years old. Oliver Ditson died 
in 1888, and Charles H. became treasurer, 
becoming president in 1907. His health 
had been poor for the last few years, 
nevertheless he remained active in busi- 
ness to the end. He was an exceptionally 
hard worker. 

“Mr. Ditson was a liberal contributor 
to settlement schools and other welfare 
organizations. His benefactions to in- 
dividuals were many. He was esteemed 
for his considerateness toward em- 
ployes when they were past their best 
years of service.” 

During his more than sixty years of 
residence in New York, Mr. Ditson had 
been active in the city’s music life. He 
was a member of the New England and 
Boston Societies, the Society of Mayflow- 
er Descendants, the Players’ Club of 
New York, and the Algonquin of Bos- 
ton. 


—HENRY M. DUNHAM— 
May 4th, at 5 a. m., one of Boston’s most 
famous organists and teachers passed in- 
to eternity. A brief review of his career 
is under preparation for these columns. 


W. H. DONLEY of the First Presby- 
terian, Seattle, Wash., died in the middle 
of April after a prolonged illness from 
cancer. He was active in all organistic 
movements in his city in spite of much 
illness that often interfered for long 
periods with his work. 
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Historic Churches of the World 


By Rosert B. Lupy 
7 x 10, 325 pages, profusely illustrated 


$5.00 


The publisher’s edition has been sold; the Author’s supply was 
almost entirely destroyed by fire; only a few copies remain 
A delightful reference work (by a hotel proprietor and business 
man) in story and picture, covering Europe and America. A 
book you will cherish and oft refer to. 
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BAUMAN LOWE MEMORIAL 
CONCERT IN ELxs CLus AUDITORIUM 
EuizasetH, N. J. 

AT the concert given by professional 
friends of the late Bauman Lowe for the 
benefit of a Fund to complete the music 
ecucation of his eldest son, Sebastian B. 
Lowe, the following organists, choir- 

masters, and conductors participated: 

George Huddleston, William Lang, 
F:ederick MacLean, Charles W. Pickells, 
Sebastian B. Lowe, Christian Kriens, 
A‘len F. Myers, and LeRoy Weil. In ad- 
dition there were vocal and instrumental 
solos by seven others. There was an au- 
dience of 1500 and many turned away. 
The music included works by Mendels- 
soln, Wagner, Beethoven, Martin, Leon- 
cavallo, DeKoven, Luigini, Speaks, Dick- 
inson, Ivanoff, Stebbins, Kremer, Shelley, 
Gounod, Parker, and Adams. 








Omaha 


By Martin W. Busx 
Official Representative | 














A COMPLETE change of policy with 
substitution of a full sound-screen show 
for the former stage and screen show 
combined, went into effect on May 10th 
at the largest Publix house in Omaha, 
the Riviera, which name is now changed 
to the Omaha-Paramount. It is under- 
stood that the orchestra will be retained, 
at least till expiration of present con- 
tracts, but the organ has been discon- 
tinued. 

Mr. Herbie Koch, organist of the 
Riviera for the past few months, has 
moved to the Denver Theater, a Publix 
house in Denver. He came here from 
Des Moines where he was located for a 
year and a half. 

Mr. Ben Stanley, one of Omaha’s most 
beloved organists, and a most esteemed 
member of the local music fraternity at 
large, recently rounded out a quarter of 
a century of service at Trinity Cathedral 
P. E. With a background of finest east- 
ern and European training, he has not 
only upheld a high standard in his church 
work, but has ever proferred most 
kindly sympathy, encouragement and 
friendship toward younger aspirants in 
the music profession. He was the first 
Dean of the Nebraska A.G.O. and has 
served as local examiner practically every 
year. In compliment to Mr. Stanley, 40 
members of his choir entertained in his 
honor on the date of his anniversary and 
presented him with a traveling bag. 

At the annual election of the Nebraska 
A.GO. on May 14th, Miss Henrietta M. 
Ree-. A.A.G.O., was made Dean, Mr. J. 
H. S'mms, Sub-Dean, and Mr. Einar An- 
drea:en Secretary-Treasurer. Miss Rees 
was not only one of the first in Omaha 
to aiain the Associateship in the Guild, 
but .\so one of the leaders in the estab- 
lish ent of the Chapter. 


_~ SINNER FOR MR. SEIBERT— 
Holy Trinity Lutheran, New York City, 
whe:. Mr. Henry F. Seibert is organist, 
has ; ‘ven the Skinner Organ Co. the con- 
tract tor its new $21,000 organ, to be in- 
staile| by Christmas. Recent recital en- 
cents of Mr. Seibert have included 
own Hall appearance in connection 
_the National Oratorical Contest ; 
‘it. \ernon, N. Y.; Weehawken, N. J.; 
Skinner dedicatory in New Rochelle, N. 
-; and in Huntington, another Skinner 
dedicatory, announced in other columns. 
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STEPHEN FOSTER , 


One of America’s first composers whose 
music lived after him. A fund is now 
being raised to erect a memorial to him 
in his native city of Pittsburgh, Pa., as 
already told in these pages. America’s 
earliest folksongs were of his creation. 
Send your contribution, large or small to 
The Foster Memorial, 423 Wood St. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., and have a part in hon- 
oring a man whose lot in life was not to 
be envied but whose contributions to life 
have enriched the music literature of 
our nation. 








A Service to T.A.O Readers 


Looking for More? 


You may not be looking for more 
money or more opportunity or a 
more modern organ or more ade- 
quate choir this season, but some 
of your fellow organists are. You 
can help them by notifying the 

Registration Bureau of THE 

AMERICAN ORGANIST whenever 

you hear of a vacancy. Give all 

the facts you know; if you have 
rumors and not facts, give the 
rumors. The Bureau will do the 
same for you when you want that 
service. The Registration Bureau 
is a cooperative work conducted 
by all the readers of THE AMERI- 

CAN OrGANist for the benefit of 

other readers. Its net results 

are: 

It saves money by avoiding agency 
commissions payable from the or- 
ganist’s salary; the Bureau asks no 
fee and accepts none. 

It helps a church find a worthy or- 
ganist by giving a variety of ap- 
plicants to choose from—tried and 


proved members of the organ pro- 
fession. 


It makes you happy by gfving you 
an opportunity to do a good deed 
“for the other fellow.” 


REGISTRATION BUREAU 
467 City Hall Station 
New York City 
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By Epwarp R. Tourison 
Official Representative 





























APRIL 23rd will be remembered as a 
great day both by Mr. Maitland and his 
enthusiastic audiences. Philadelphia is 
proud of the world’s largest .organ at the 
Wanamaker store, and it was equally 
proud of its native son who gave such a 
masterful performance. The improvisi- 
ation of a sonata concluded the program. 
Mr. Maitland’s registrations were excel- 
lently chosen and the ability he displayed 
in the changing of combination is both a 
credit to him and the wonderfully con- 
structed new console. About a hundred 
persons joined in tendering a dinner to 
him following the recital. Appreciation 
should be extended to the Wanamaker 
management; it is hoped that this truly 
marvelous instrument may be heard at 
more frequent intervals. 

Cyrus H. K. Curtis, that most generous 
donor of famous organs, presented the 
Sesquicentennial Organ to the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania on May 9th. The 
organ is placed in the new Irvine Audi- 
torium. After Mr. Curtis’ remarks and 
the playing of a short improvisation, a 
splendid program followed. Dr. H. A. 
Matthews conducted both the Men’s and 
Women’s Glee Clubs in “Hymn of 
Thanksgiving’, “Finale of Third Act” 
from Die Meistersinger, and his own 
“Recessional.” Mr. Maitland played a 
group of organ solos. Mention must be 
made again of registration; the orchestral 
effects were wonderful. 

Philadelphia is proud in the possession 
of this fine 4-187-10, 719 Austin, which is 
very much a Philadelphia product, in that 
the specifications were drawn by Mr 
Herbert Brown of the Austin Organ 
Company in consultation with six promi- 
nent Philadelphia organists: Henrv S. 
Fry (chairman), Dr. John M. E. Ward, 
Rollo Maitland. Frederick Maxson, the 
late S. Wesley Sears, and Geo. Alex. A. 
West. 

Newell Robinson, F.A.G.O., of Grace 
Church, Mt. Airy, appeared as special re- 
citalist at the Frankford High School 
April 26th. 

Gounod’s “Messe Solennelle” was sung 
by choir of 40 on Ascension Day at St. 
Jame’s; Alexander McCurdy conducted, 
Charles M. Courboin accompanied at the 
organ, in addition to 38 members of the 
Phila. Orchestra. Geo. Alex. A. West's 
“Concert Prelude” for orchestra and or- 
gan was played as a prelude. 

The friends of Lewis A. Wadlow, of 
St. Mark’s, are glad to learn of his re- 
covery from quite a serious illness. 

On April 28th the members of Second 
Baptist, Germantown, were very thought- 
ful in noting the completion of fifteen 
years service of your Correspondent by 
presenting him with a beautiful floral 
tribute. 


FREDERICK C. MAYER of West 
Point is back after a Carillon trip to Eng- 
land. He crossed the Channel for a 
pleasure trip including a visit to Salz- 
burg Cathedral and discovered an organ 
built in 1581 which had a Tremulant. 
The world is very small: another 
American organist accidentally crossed 
paths with Mr. Mayer abroad, Carl 
McKinley who was sent abroad for study 
and composition. Hugh McAmis_ sub- 
stituted at West Point during Mr. 
Mayer’s absence. 











These Conservatories occupy an area of 107,825 square feet. The South front 
shown in this illustration is 1,000 feet long, 





























One of the large sections into which the new Aeolian Concert Organ will sound. It will also 
serve into another section of about equal size and a third section of double the size, 


the total space equalling that of three large Cathedrals. 
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ANOTHER AEOLIAN TRIUMPH 


+ + & + 


Mr. Pierre S. du Pont has ordered for the 
Conservatories of his Longwood estate near 
Wilmington, Delaware, a large 


AEOLIAN CoNCERT ORGAN 


which will include 
10,010 pipes 
153 independent ranks of pipes 
_ 5 thirty-two foot stops 
273 stops and couplers 


HIS IMPORTANT ORGAN, with wind pressure 


ranging from 8 inches to 50 inches, will contain 

stops proportioned to the vast space the tone 

must fill. These will be of the same Aeolian quality 

that has made Organs built by this company famous 
throughout the world. 

The construction of the wind chests, combination action, ex- 


pression control, etc., assures a promptness, accuracy, and reliability 
unequalled in Organ building. 


The Console designed in accordance with accepted standards 
will contain all the devices and conveniences demanded by the most 
exacting Organists. 


This Organ, which will be built in accord with the invariable 
practice of The Aeolian Company to use only the best obtainable 
materials and workmanship in all its products, will be a notable ex- 
ample of all that is best in the art of Organ construction. 
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AMONGST the most populous centres 
of the British Isles, probably none have 
suffered so severely as the city of Glas- 
gow from the intense cold which char- 
acterized the opening months of this year 
and from the epidemics of influenza and 
kindred complaints which almost invari- 
ably follow a spell of inclement weather. 
As a natural consequence, pallida mors 
has knocked at the doors of many a 
musical domicile, and amongst those who 
have obeyed the dread summons, I notice 
the names of David Frame Flint, organ- 
ist of Hillhead Congregational, Glasgow, 
and a past president of the Glasgow So- 
ciety of Organists; also F. O. Sheard, 
Mus. Bac., F.R.C.O., organist of Kelvin- 
side United Free Church, another ex- 
president of the Society just named, the 
founder and conductor of the Glasgow 
Philharmonic Orchestra, and at one time 
deputy-leader of the Scottish Orchestra. 

In England great regret has been ex- 
pressed at the sudden death, on February 
28, while conducting the London Railway 
Clearing House Male-Voice Choir, of 
John Ebenezer West, F.R.C.O., F.R.A.M., 
born December 7, 1863, for many years 
organist of several important London 
churches; and, from 1897 until a few 
months before his death, musical editor 
and adviser to Messrs. Novello and Co. 
In addition to numerous choral and in- 
strumental compositions, organ solos and 
arrangements, Mr. West will be chiefly 
remembefed by his valuable publication, 
Cathedral Organists (1899 and 1921), 
“which gives the most comprehensive and 
at the same time concise records of the 
holders of that office in all English Cathe- 
drals and Collegiate Churches.” Other 
important works were his arrangements 
for the modern organ of Old English Or- 
gan Music, also his editions of classical 
and standard organ compositions. Mr. 
West was a student at the Royal Academy 
of Music, a nephew of Professor Prout— 
to whose memory he was indebted for his 
second Christian name—and the son of 
musical parents, his mother and sister be- 
ing vocalists; his father, a composer and 
lyric author. 

At the time of writing these notes 
(April 4) I have just heard of the death 
of Dr. Joseph C. Bridge, born August 
16, 1853, brother of the last Sir Freder- 
ick Bridge. Dr. Bridge was organist at 
Chester Cathedral from 1877 until his re- 
tirement in 1925. He was sometime Pro- 
fessor of Music at Durham; and, since 
1925, presiednt of Trinity College of Mus- 
ic, London. For twenty years he con- 
ducted the Chester Music Society, of 
which he was the founder; and revived 
for a time the Chester Musical Festival. 
His compositions are mostly choral and 
designed for church use. 

Dr. Malcolm Sargent, the well-known 
conductor of the: Royal Choral Society 
(Albert Hall), has refused an offer of 
£7,000 a year, “to conduct for three peri- 
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ods of ten minutes each daily in a West 
End London cinema.” The reasons for 
this decision were entirely artistic, but 
far too much has been made of the in- 
cident in the daily press, the offer being 
regarded as_ ultra-magnificient. But 
when we consider that its duration might 
be temporary and its cessation sudden, 
one wonders where the magnificence ot 
the offer comes in. Indeed, I think Dr. 
Sargent has been financially wise to re- 
fuse this, apart from some special] clause 
as to the continuity of the engagement 
and the manner of its termination. 
Readers of this magazine who have 
been following Mr. Cunningham’s recital 
tour in America will be interested in hear- 
ing that the organ on which he played be- 
fore going to Birmingham Town Hall, 
that of the Alexandra Palace, Muswell 
Hill, London, is to be restored and elec- 
trified forthwith. The instrument is one 
of the largest and finest specimens of 
“Father” Willis’ handiwork; and will be 
remembered as that at which the late Mr. 
Frederick Archer presided prior to. his 
departure for the United States in 1881. 


DR. MARKS RETIRES 
MaAbDE ORGANIST EMERITUS AT 
HEAVENLY REST 

After serving a quarter of a century and 
seeing his church through the important 
building period when a new organ had 
to be supervised, Dr. J. Christopher 
Marks, composer of anthems sung all 
over America, has requested release from 
his duties, and the church, in granting the 
request, presented him with a watch and 
made him organist emeritus with a salary 
that is considerably greater than most or- 
ganists can boast even in active duty. 

This is a most handsome thing for a 
church to do for a faithful servant who 
has been so important a factor in its wel- 
fare. As salaries and budgets go in the 
most important of our Metropolitan 
churches, an organist salary at best is 
an exceedingly unimportant factor; but 
for a church to take cognizance of this and 
make practical plans for the comfort of 
its retiring servants, is almost new in the 
realm of the church. Dr. Marks recent- 
ly went through some exceedingly se- 
vere illness and though he is in fairly 
robust health today, he has sought re- 
tirement from the strenuous life of the 
present-day organist and choirmaster. 
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—LOUISVILLE— 
The Pilcher Organ in the War M_ mor. 
ial Auditorium was dedicated Ma. 31s 
by Charles M. Courboin in an ela’ >rate 


program of the Jefferson Post the 
American Legion. 
—ST. LOUIS— 


Music Week was observed as usua’ with 
possibly a few more organists fp iying 
programs than heretofore. Ory nists 
who thus contributed were Julivs H. 
Oetting, Ernest Prange Stamm, \ alter 
Wismar, Daniel Phillippe, O. Wade Fal- 
lert and “yours truly.” 

On Sunday, May 5th, the evenin  ser- 
vice at St. John’s M.E. Church, South, 
was given in memory of the late \bra- 
ham I. Epstein, who for more than (orty- 
six years was organist at this church. 
The program included two anthems and 
responses from these works and the ren- 
dition of Schnecker’s “Crossing the Bar” 
which was sung at Mr. Epstein’s funeral. 
An appropriate and interesting address 
was made by Dr. Ernest R. Kroeger on 
the subject “Abraham  Epstein—the 
Musician and the Man”, 

Carl W. Kern after a lapse oi some 
fifteen years resumes the organ bench 
May first, playing at Third Scientist. 
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Modern Scientific Organ Schoo! 


begs to announce that 


A limited number of pupils will be accepted 
for the three summer months 


JUNE — JULY — AUGUST 


The School has room for one or two more pupils during 
these months, and they will be accepted in the order ot 
Practice facilities will be furnished on 
For terms apply to | 
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A notable installation — 


of Deagan Organ Percussions 
including the 


Deagan Vibra-Harp 
{referred to in the Specifications as ‘Celestial Harp’’} 


will be made in the new du Pont organ being built by 
The Aeolian Company 
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DEAGAN VIBRA-HARP 
Tenor “C” up 


“a delightful addition to any organ” 


CONSULT YOUR ORGAN BUILDER 


Deagan Pipe Organ Percussions are sold only through the Pipe Organ Builder or Maintenance 
Expert. Genuine Deagan Cathedral Chimes, Harps, etc., are used by most Organ Builders. 


ff. Deagan Inc. 


Established 1880 


CHICAGO, U. S. A. BERTEAU AND RAVENSWOOD AVES. 
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THIS TIME I purpose to write _a_sub- 
ject seldom considered in print. I do so 
because I do not wish to commit myself 
to direct criticism of two or three major 
events that’are of recent date. I refer to 
a cappella singing. It is unnecessary to 
define the term. We all appreciate that it 
means unaccompanied singing. When a 
choir, or chorus, has sufficiently develop- 
ed tonal resources, the next step is to 
undertake a cappella work. It is well un- 
derstood that this is no new practise, and 
in itself is most commendable. Many 
years ago a choir in Boston did marvel- 
ous unaccompanied singing of figured 
music. One of the stunts was the sing- 
ing of the great fugue in Mozart’s 
“TwELFTH MaAss” without instrument. 
Of course this was done in the presence 
of the congregation. A second beautiful 
piece of unaccompanied singing was the 
“Quanpo Corpus” in Rossini’s “STABAT 
Mater”. And yet another choir during 
that same period sang the Palestrina 
masses at those seasons when the organ 
was barred from the services. Today it is 
likely that there are choirs in Boston that 
can do equally well; in fact, upon occa- 
sion we have heard them do just such 
feats but with less elaborate music. We 
trust that they continue to carry on in the 
same manner, providing they use judg- 
ment respecting the frequency and 
amount of material used at one service. 
And upon this indiscretion we would 
base our criticism at this time. It may 
matter much or it may matter little, but 
it strikes me that a cappella singing is be- 
ing ridden to death and is becoming a 
veritable bore. So here goes! 

Here is a case where three anthems, 
two ancient and one modern, succeed one 
another without organ interludes. Each 
selection is very beautiful and the sing- 
ing as exquisite as possible, but the very 


School of Theatre 
Organ Playing 


FRANK VAN DUSEN, A.A.G.O.,Dir. 


Faculty selected from leading the- 
atre organists of Chicago. 

School equipped with 14 excellent 
organs of modern Theatre Type, in- 
cluding. Units. Special attention to 
repertoire, including classics, popular, 
and jazz— 

Pupils filling prominent positions in 
all parts of the country. 
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sweetness of the music devoid of color is 
very cloying Certain of the modern 
Russian anthems are hard to’ listen to be- 
cause of the jumbling of the words. Per- 
sonally there is always a sigh af relief 
when one of these anthems is at its end. 
Will an average person in a congregation 
get much satisfaction from hearing such 
music? 

At a second service several more un- 
accompanied anthems were heard in suc- 
cession and all of the finest. Again there 
was a cloying sensation, a feeling of hav- 
ing been fed up on this sort of thing. At 
the. same service there were presented 
several more anthems rendered in like 
manner. The glorious organ was used 
very sparingly during the whole service. 

A third service presented a program 
somewhat over an hour in length in 
which only two rather inferior composi- 
tions were sung with accompaniment. As 
said before, the choirs sang most beauti- 
fully in all the cases I have mentioned, 
so there can be no criticism of the man- 
ner in which the music was performed. 
And in this third instance the organ, a 
magnificent instrument at that, was used 
so sparingly as hardly to form a contrast 
to the a cappella work. 

A fourth occasion brought accompanied 
music and this time with large orchestra. 
It was a joy to hear something different! 
The objection I would voice is not to a 
cappella music as such but to the misuse 
of it in church services. A well-written 
accompaniment played on the organ adds 
immeasurably to the tonal effect. There 
are times when voices entering unaccom- 
panied in contrast to accompanied por- 
tions of an anthem or greater work at- 
tain effects that are simply thrilling. To 
the initiated, these thrills are awaited 
with strong desire. But to hear practical- 
ly a whole service without accompani- 
ment, Heaven forbid. One a cappella se- 
lection is unobjectionable. But what ac- 
tuates choirmasters to make use of three 
or four such selections in succession? 

At the May 13th Annual Meeting of the 
New England Guild Mr. Seibert Losh 
spoke before a large gathering of musi- 
cians. He demonstrated at the piano the 
upper partials of a fundamental and went 
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or to state how these harmonics wer be- 
ing utilized in present-day organ bui: ling 
to give brilliancy. The subject as pre- 
sented seemed to be a very deep on: al- 
though actually much simpler than was 
apparent. To be questioned is the prac- 
ticability of quarter tones. Evidently, as 
he stated, there is a strong trend in that 
direction, but whether his “experiments 
at the piano” in illustration of the “:-ue” 
quarter-tone succeeded, is subjec' to 
doubt. It will be recalled that G. Ca- 
pellen’s “experiments at the piano” «ven 
in the Riemann treatise recently pub!’ shed 
proved nothing relative to conson:nce. 
Will it be the same with Mr. Losh’: ef- 
forts in the same direction? 

For an hour or more after the ad iress 
the organists plied him with all sorts of 
questions. His answers were very ready. 
Evidently confusion as between acous- 
tical terms was the basis of most of the 
discussion. Which shall be accepted 

“sound waves” or “tension”? 

Mr. Losh was accorded a hearty recep- 
tion and his address and acoustical ex- 
periments were greatly appreciated by the 
audience. Naturally the new Convention 
Hail organ at Atlantic City found its way 
into the address and the quiz that fol- 
lowed. 


DR. LATHAM TRUE, formerly of 
T.A.O. Editorial Staff, has written his 
first organ sonata movement, and per- 
formed it on the April 28th program in 
Castilleja School, Palo Alto, Calif. It 
is programatic and deals with Castilleja 
—Spanish for the Indian Paint-Brush, a 
flower found on the California hillsides. 
Miss Muriel Elaine Hopper, pupil of the 
School, gave a recital May 5th. 
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“The Modern Organ” 


By ERNEST M. SKINNER 


A book about organ building by one of the world’s acknow = 
edged masters of the craft is indispensable to all who bui 
Deals with just a few of the e'< 
ments of the successfully artistic modern organ; a high-qualiiy 
7% x 11, 48 pages, illustrated. 


$1.25 postpaid 
ORGAN INTERESTS INC., 467 City Hall Station, New Y:*k 
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N.A.O. PRIZES 


Two COMPOSITIONS PLAYED AT 
St. THomAs’, NEw York 


A good-natured crowd of notables and 
near-notables gathered at Town Hall 
Clu for dinner May 23rd and then re- 
paired to St. Thomas’ Church to hear the 
two winners of the N.A.O.-Skinner prizes 
play their compositions. Again Sen- 
ator Richards, insatiable organ enthuisast, 
was present, and Walter Hardy of Chi- 
cago; I doubt if anybody from Los An- 
geles though they did have a man from 
London. Donald Harrison joined the 
Skinner forces some seasons ago and has 
been making friends ever since. He 
added to his list on this occasion by 
good - Leanne confessing the motive 
that brought him to America and_ that 
keeps every one of us here. Mr. Harri- 
son presented the Skinner check for $300 
to Zoltan Kurthy for his Passacaglia and 
a Skinner check for $200 to Walter E. 
Howe for his Dedicace, a composition in 
sonata form, three movements all in one 
continuous piece. 

Mr. McAll, prseident, had arranged for 
some dinner music by three of the young 
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winners of the music contests in New 
York City, including a lad of sixteen who 
played remarkably well. The string trio 
—violin, cello, piano—was a winner last 
year, if we are correctly informed, and 
is out for prizes again this year as a 
trio. 

At 8:30 6r so the gathering departed in 
peace from Town Hall and dodged cars 
and cops all the way up to St. Thomas’, 
where the program began at about 9:30. 
It included works played by their own 
composers as follows: 

Noble—Theme and Variations 
posed in 1889) 

Kurthy—Passacaglia (1st prize) 

Noble—Prelude Solonelle (1921) 

Howe—Dedicace (2nd prize) 

Noble—St. Kilda Choralprelude (1923) 

Dr. Noble’s compositions have already 
been reviewed in* THE AMERICAN ORGAN- 
Ist and the two prize-winners have been 
judged by such musicians as Samuel A. 
Baldwin, Dr. Roland Diggle, and George 
Fischer as being respectively worth $300 
and $200 of the Skinner Company’s 
money, so certainly they must be worth 
the two or three dollars you and I shall 
have to pay for them when they are ready 
for publication. About 30 works were 
submitted; two composers received hon- 
orable mention. 


—WHITE TO PHILADELPHIA— 


Ernest White, popular treasurer of the 
N.A.O., of St. George’s, Flushing, L. I, 
has been appointed to St. James’, Phila- 
delphia, to take up the great work of the 
late S. Wesley Sears. Mr. White is a 
young Canadian who originally came to 
the States to study with Lynnwood Far- 
nam. 


(com- 


—SUBSTITUTE’S FEE— 

A READER engaged a substitute organ- 
ist to take his place for the Sunday ser- 
vices, but he himself, as he properly 
should, took the rehearsals, and the sub- 
stitute was not required to attend the re- 
hearsal. Now what percentage of the 
regular per-week salary should go to the 
substitute? In this case the substitute ap- 
parently took the trouble to discover what 
the salary actually was, and felt entitled 
to all of it. 

We must remember that in thousands 
of churches the salary is very small, but 
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it would seem to be hardly more than 
professional courtesy and _ cooperation 
that those of us who are free to substi- 
tute for our fellow-organists, should glad- 
ly do so on a cooperative rather than a 
gold-digging basis. 

The fact remains, that the organist 
himself has the responsibility, must do 
the planning, and must even take the con- 
sequences of his substitute’s conduct of 
the services. If there are one rehearsal 
and two services, and the weekly salary 
must be divided on a hard-and-fast rule- 
of-thumb basis, it is only fair that the 
organist retain one third and the substi- 
tute have two thirds if the substitute has 
played both services and the organist has 
conducted one rehearsal. When the sal- 
ary has moved upward into the three- 
figure weekly basis, certainly the substi- 
tute is entitled to nothing more than a 
fair remuneration for his time, even if 
he has taken the rehearsals as well. 


These facts are re-stated here to as- 
sist in certain specific instances, so that 
both sides of the same problem may be 
more calmly considered. 


GUILD ELECTION 
Officers for 1929-1930 

At the annual meeting of the A.G.O. in 
St. James’ Parish House in New York 
City on May 20th the following officers 
were elected: 

Warden, Frank L. Sealy 

Sub- warden, Dr. David McK. Williams 

Sec’y,, Ralph A. Harris 

Treas., Hugh McAmis 

Reg., S. Lewis Elmer 

Librarian, James W. Bleeker 

Auditors, Oscar Franklin 
znd J. Trevor Garmey 

Chaplain, Dr. E. M. Stires 

Council: Clifford Demarest, Charles 
H. Doersam, Walter Henry Hall, Walter 
Peck Stanley, R. Huntington Woodman. 

Official reports indicated a membership 
of about 3600; there were 14 deaths dur- 
in the past year, of whom three were 
ceans. The Guild now has 50 chapters, in 
every state in the Union. Headquarters 
territory has been particularly active this 
year in the examinations; Mr. Wright, 
chairman, reports an unusual list of can- 
didates this year. 
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A WEEK or two ago an Eastern organ- 
ist wrote me that he was about to come 
West for the summer and would like to 
give a recital (for a fee) in my church 
in August. He enclosed some of his re- 
cent programs, good for organists—made 
up entirely of Bach, Franck, Widor, 
Vierne and others of that type. I am 
afraid that my reply was brutally frank, 
for I pointed out that our particular city 
was overwhelmed with first class musical 
attractions, to say nothing of the fact 
that we also possessed a musical person- 
nel of the highest attainment and training, 
and that in consequence, organ music as 
a recital medium had very little chance 
of success. 

I suggested that the visiting organists 
such as Dupre, Bonnet, Courboin, Cun- 
ningham and others had contributed to 
this result by the very dry and ‘intellec- 
tual’ programs that they had offered. I 
reminded my correspondent that Fritz 
Kreisler will play violin concertos mag- 
nificently, but that he is also human 
enough to offer THE OLp REFRAIN; that 
John McCormack was unexcelled in the 
rendition of Italian arias, but that he is 
also sensible enough to include “MoTHER 
MacureEE”; that Schumann-Heink could 
always cram the largest auditorium in our 
city, not only because she sang German 
lieder gloriously, but also because her 
audience knew that she was good for 
“Tue Rosary” before the evening was 
over. .I finally admonished my esteemed 
correspondent that I was not just a 
grouchy pessimist, but that I knew there 
was hope for the organ as a solo instru- 
ment when our organists would come 
down to earth. 

I had scarcely finished my letter, when 
I sat down to read the April T.A.O. and 
rejoiced in the splendid article on “Hon- 
est Thinking” contributed by my friend 
the editor. I was further cheered by the 
perusal of Mr. Thorndike Luard’s illum- 
inating article on “Organ Recitals— 
Free”. Then lastly I read the lists of 
some 300 organ numbers played at recent 
recitals throughout the country, and find- 
ing that nearly 50 per cent of the selec- 
tions were transcriptions of loved and 
beautiful compositions, I felt that I had 
not been after all too hard upon my East- 
ern correspondent, as practically all these 
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good people seemed to agree with my 
views in the matter. I must say in pass- 
ing that I am old-fashioned enough not 
to agree with the individual who played 
“Rhapsody in Blue” in a Methodist 
Episcopal Church. 

The Band of the Royal Belgian Guards 
on their tour through the United States 
will do much to help on the love of the 
best organ music by the playing of the 
wonderful transcriptions of Bach and 
Mendelssohn. By the way, I wish those 
good people who dread Bach would make 
an effort to hear the splendid record of 
the Toccata and Fugue in D minor made 
by the Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra. 

Congratulations to Mr. Gerald Reyn- 
olds for the performance in St. George’s, 
New York, of Scarlatti’s “Srapat 
Mater”. This is a worthy following of 
Mr. Raymond Noll at St. Mary the Vir- 
gin, New York, in his performances of 
the glorious setting of the same wonder- 
ful hymn by the French composer Emile 
Paladilhe. Here in a Western city, we 
drew an audience of over a thousand peo- 
ple on an ordinary Friday night in Lent 
to hear the same lovely work. It is high 
time that Rossini’s trivial, gaudy and very 
theatrical setting of one of the greatest 
of Catholic hymns was relegated to the 
realm of the cabaret and cafe to which 
it seems rightfully to belong. 

The present invasion of the vitaphone 
and canned music into our picture 
theaters is causing the organists and or- 
chestral musicians a great deal of worry 
as to the future. Most of these good peo- 
ple brought the storm down on their 
heads by their own action. The miserable 
so-called organ playing and the poor 
type of orchestral music undoubtedly 
caused a reaction in favor of the canned 
variety of a better type. Still, after talk- 
ing with many men of the theatrical and 
musical professions, I feel that though 
the speaking picture is probably here to 
stay, the music accompaniment will again 
be given by the organists and instru- 
mentalists. Only let us hope that they 
have learned their lesson, that the pub- 
lic will no longer tolerate the faking of 
standard compositions and the ruthless 
murders of classics which we have been 
compelled to endure in the past. 

The present carillon invasion in this 
country presents a thought for all or- 
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ganists. Mr. Sherman J. Kreuzburg jn 
his recent T.A.O. article makes us re‘ «ct 
that in the long run the carillon inva: oy 
may become a pest, especially if it div. -ts 
monies that should rightfully be app ed 
to better organs and more accompli: ed 
organists. 
—FREDERICK W. Goonric 


—ORGAN FIRST 


At last an intelligent church buil ‘ng 
committee. Discovered in Detroit. % \ey 
would not accept the architect’s plans for 
their new building until the organ 
tract had been placed so that the o-an 
should be adequately housed and placed, 
Kilgen got the contract. 


=] 
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—CYRUS H. K. CURTIS— 
When the Sesquicentennial Austin was 
being dedicated in its new home in the 
University of Pennsylvania May 9th, it 
was suggested that Mr. Curtis, one of 
America’s greatest figures in the publish- 
ing world, should be the first to play the 
organ. 

“Mr. Curtis, in robe and academic 
hood, walked to the orchestra pit and 
seated himself at the console. Then for 
several minutes he improvised on a theme 
from a Cesar Franck chorale . . . The 
applause lasted for many minutes.” 

This makes the second great organ to 
be the gift of Mr. Curtis; he gave his 
birthplace, Portland, Maine, a 4m Austin 
fifteen years ago and enlarged it a few 
seasons ago. 
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Acknowledgement and Dedication 


We undertake the organ for the Atlantic City 
Convention Hall with a deep sense of the 
responsibility, and fully aware of the difficulties 
to be surmounted. That we do it “con amore” 
goes without saying, and with no reserve of 
judgement on the unusual details of the speci- 
fication. 

We should at this time express our deep 
personal obligation to the many friends who by 
their criticism and encouragement and by the 
opportunities of development they have afford- 
ed, have brought us to this stage, and especially 
our obligation to the co-workers within and 
without our own organization. 

This is an undertaking far beyond the 
scope of an ordinary contract and is not merely 
a big organ deal for one builder but it is an 
outstanding mark of progress for the entire 
industry and we bespeak the co-operation of 
every element in the industry of pipe organ 
manufacture. 





SEIBERT and GEORGE LOSH 
and the MIDMER-LOSH organization 


Merrick, L. I., 
May, 1929 
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ALBERT RIEMENSCHNEIDER 
MASTER CLASS JUNE 24 To JULY 26 
BALDWIN-WALLACE COLLEGE 
The fourth Class, of 10 two-hour sessions 
on Tuesdays and Fridays, will be devoted 
to Bach. Mr. Riemenschneider will dis- 
cuss thoroughly, “from the standpoint of 
interpretation, analysis, registration, etc.” 
each composition and then play it on the 
4-74 Austin in the Conservatory—an or- 
gan equipped with two consoles, side by 
side, one a stop-knob, the other a stop- 
tongue—pictured in an early edition of 
T.A.O. when also the life and work of 
Mr. Riemenschneider was briefly review- 
ed. Mr. Riemenschneider is one of the 
great forces in America in an understand- 
ing and correct interpretation of Bach. 
He has a 3m organ in his home, and di- 
rects the organ work of Baldwin-Wallace. 
After four sessions devoted to Bach, 
one will center on Widor, then three 
more on Bach, one on the Franck Chor- 
als, and the final session will be devoted 
to tendencies in modern organ registra- 
tion, using works by Roy Spaulding 
Stoughton—one of the organ world’s 
most colorful composers—as subject mat- 


—PILCHER CONTRACTS— 
Indianapolis, Ind., Frieden’s Evangelical, 


3m. 

Mayfield, Ky., First Baptist, 3m. 

Milwaukee, Wis., St. James’ P. E., 3m. 

Cuero, Tex., First M- E., 2m. 

Kinston, N. C., St. Mary’s P. E., 2m. 

Marlin, Tex., First Baptist, 2m. 

Princeton, Ky., Ogden Memorial M. E., 
2m. 

And the following, also contracted for 
during the last month, for the home city 
where all Pilcher Organs are made, 
Louisville, Ky.: 

Market St. M. E., 2m and Echo. 
Second English Lutheran, 2m. 
St. James’ Evangelical, 2m. 

St. Paul’s Evangelical, 2m. 

The new 4m Pilcher in New York City 
was presented, by courtesy of the Sec- 
ond Scientist Church, to the profession 
and was enthusiastically praised. It will 
be the subject of some remarks in a later 


issue. 
—CHICAGO C.W.O0.— ; 

The Chicago Club of Women Organists 
gave a concert April 29th in St. Luke’s, 
Evanston, played by Alice R. Deal, Ruth 
S. Broughton, Gertrude Baily, Lily Wad- 
hams Moline, and Fannie Mapes. Pro- 
gram included works by Rogers, Dela- 
marter, Moline, Yon, and Hyde. 
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MR. E. ARNE HOVDESVEN 


organist of Mercersburg Academy where 
he gives recitals on the 4m Skinner in the 
beautiful new chapel of this famous in- 
stitution. Mr. Hovdesven was born May 
4th, 1893, in Cottonwood, Minn., gradu- 
ated from St. Olaf College, and studied 
organ with Gaston Dethier, Charles 
Doersam, T. Tertius Noble, and Libert 
and Widor. For three years he was in- 
structor in organ and theory at St. Olaf 
College, and in New York City he spent 
a most valuable season in the difficult 
field of theater organ work in the Col- 
ony, Capitol, and Rivoli theaters. Such 
an apprenticeship is an invaluable asset 
to any musician contemplating the field 
of concert organist before audiences in 
America in this critical and ultra-prac- 
tical age. 


_CINCINNATI: The 28th May Fes- 
tival was given early in May, under the 
baton of Frederick Stock, with an audi- 
ence of 3500 hearing a chorus of 225 
singing Bach’s “Magnificat in D” and 
other works of large dimensions. 
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—TRENTON, N. J.— 

May 2nd the 3-50-1978 Austin in the 
Third Presbyterian was dedicated in a 
recital by Messrs. Henry S. Fry and 
Rollo Maitland of Philadelpiha and \fr. 
George I. Tilton, organist of the church. 
During the recital one of the members of 
the purchasing committee discovered jn 
the audience the builder’s representative 
who handled the contract, and he re- 
quested said representative to meet him 
after the recital. It turned out to be not 
a personal meeting but an official meciing 
of the organ committee. All they wanted 
was to thank the builder’s representative 
as heartily as they knew how, and hack 
up the words with a check in full which 
was not yet due according to contract, 
And this not only pleased Mr. Herbert 
Brown, the Austin Company’s  repre- 
sentative who was the “victim” of the 
committee’s good-will, but it shows the 
very rapidly growing tendency and ac- 
knowledgment of the American organ 
builder’s dealings with his clients. 


H. L. YERRINGTON of the First 
Congregational, Norwich, Conn., cele- 
brated Music Week with a recital May 
5th assisted by his choir in Diggle’s 
“Great is the Lord” and Parker’s “Sun 
of my Soul.” 
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THE ABOVE PERSONS, FROM LEFT TO RIGHT, ARE: MR. C. C. BEVERLY, MR. F. W. FIRMIN, 
MISS ALBERTA BAIN (seated), MRS. T. A. BAIN, MISS JOSEPHINE FULCHER, 
REV. E. H. CRANDALL, MR. G. M. HOWELL, MR. T. A. BAIN. 


Texarkana, Texas, 


Bennett Organ Co., Inc., 
May 3, 1929. 


Rock Island, Illinois. 


Gentlemen: 


Recently it has been my happy privilege to have used a Bennett Pipe Organ during a series 
of broadcasts from Radio Station KRLD, Dallas, Texas. This was through the courtesy of your 
representative, Mr. G. M. Howell, of Dallas. I was wonderfully impressed in every respect with 
the organ; the sweet mellow tone and the remarkable ease with which it operates being far be- 
yond my expectation. I availed myself of the opportunity of becoming thoroughly acquainted 
with the fundamentals of the instrument and was peculiarly attracted by its simplicity and conser- 
vation of space. During my ten years as an organist, it has enabled me to form a very critical 
ear for the mechanism of musical instruments and I was highly elated over the silence and smooth- 
ness with which your instrument performs. From my observation, I would proclaim it all that 
any organization could claim it to be. 

I shall always be glad to recommend your organ and am most happy when seated at the con- 


sole of a Bennett Grand. 
With all sincerity, I am, 
Mrs. Thos. A. Bain, Organist, 
First Methodist Church, 
Texarkana, Texas. 


More than fifty telegrams were received at this station 
that evening and many requests for repeats. 


BENNETT ORGAN COMPANY, Inc. 





ROCK ISLAND, ILLINOIS 











Chicago 
by 
Lester W. 
GrooM 
Official 
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DR. J. LEWIS BROWNE, of St. Pat- 
rick’s, lover of Plainsong and one of 
Chicago’s foremost authorities on the 
same, presented a compact explanation of 
the rudiments of this great subject to a 
number of Guild members who met re- 
cently to hear him. He reminded his 
listeners that the study of this art is such 
a deep and complicated affair that only 
a very little could be told in the given 
time, but assured them that to all who 
would go further into the study of this 
style of music would be given an under- 
standing of its secret beauties which are 
incomprehensible to the average musician. 
The greatest part of his description of 
Plainsong centered around the quality 
of the modes, as expressed by their 
cadences, which he illustrated by chordal 
accompaniment; for the Dorian mode, a 
major and a minor chord; for the 
Phrygian, two minor chords; for the 
Lydian, two majors; and for the Mixo- 
Lydian, a minor and a major. One of 
the most important points of this dis- 
cussion was the proof of the use of 
plainsong modes in the music of the 
modernists, and the recommendation to 
American composers to become acquaint- 
ed with Plainsong and use it in their own 
work. 

Present at this gathering was Prof. H. 
Augustine Smith, of Boston University, 
whose efforts in behalf of church music 
are known throughout the country. In 
the course of a short and illuminating 
address, he expressed the opinion that 
there is due in the Protestant Church a 
gradual return to ceremonial art of some 
degree, which can be seen by the intro- 
duction of chancel formations and other 
ceremonial indications in Church archi- 
tecture, the natural result of which is to 
induce through the eye a feeling of rev- 
erence on the part of one who enters 
through the church door; he noted the 
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use of more uniform styles of service 
programs, observance of church seasons, 
etc., and stated that while orthodox 
church people had been afraid of altars 
arid symbolistic windows, the pictorial 
decorations and _ beautiful communion 
tables were becoming more and more the 
indication of a house of worship. It is 
not impossible that this lifting of the arts 
to a higher plane in the church may al- 
so apply to music, which can also adopt 
some of the reverence of true worship if 
some of the subjective is eliminated and 
a higher appeal is made by choirmasters 
to the spirit of humility before a majes- 
tic Divinity which the true worshipper 
realizes he must experience. 

A truly devoted memorial to Harrison 
Wild, former conductor, was rendered by 
the Apollo Musical Club together with its 
audience, recently, when the “Requiem” 
by Verdi was performed under the direc- 
tion of Edgar Nelson, the present leader. 
The programs contained the request that, 
since this was a memorial concert, the 
audience refrain from applause, and the 
result was a thrilling and pleasing sur- 
prise to many present. In spite of the 
commanding power and _= enthralling 
charm of the greatest climaxes, the ex- 
pected disaster of music-smothering ap- 
plause did not materialize, the full ar- 
tistic value of the pauses being heighten- 
ed by the resulting silence; the chorus 
was inspired into still greater interpreta- 
tion and concentration. Thus might 
many church concerts and oratorios be 
greatly improved in their performance, 
could the art-distributing applause be 
eliminated and the sequence of events 
continue uninterrupted. Goetschius, in 
the prelude to his piano arrangement of 
the Mendelssohn Scotch Symphony, says, 
“Experience proves that pauses between 
the movements are welcome and _ neces- 
sary for the listeners.” In spite of this, 
it seems to be proved beyond doubt that 
for true, deep-minded musicians, the lack 
of applause and uproar in the midst of a 
religious oratorio is a welcome novelty 
and worthy of emulation. 
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—SKINNER IN THE CAPITO! — 

The 3m Skinner Organ in St. Alba: ; p. 
a Washington, D. C., was dedi. ited 
April 30th in recital by Mr. Ralph K ider 
of Philadelphia, in a program of H¢..\ins 
Bonnet, Krebs, Dvorak, d’Evry, G: ‘son 
and Kinder. St. Albans Church ; oy 
the beautiful tract of the Cath: ira] 
where America’s national cathedral ; be. 
ing built. It will be one of the _ reat 
cathedrals of the world, and Mr. | ries 
is already making music in the portions 
already completed while the Cathedr.| it- 
self is in process of completion. 
_ UNIVERSITY OF NOTRE D.\ME 
in its April number of its attractiy> St. 
Mary’s Chimes gave the organ world a 
large share of attention, including ar‘icles 
by Mildred Ternus, Isabel Edelen, and 
Edwina Liebner. 

EARL W. ROLLMAN, Reading, Pa, 
gave a recital May 20th in the First Bap- 
tist, Camden, N. J., for the N.A.O.: a 
dinner was given in his honor preceding 
the recital. 
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Organist and Choirmaster 
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Paut ALLEN BEYMER 


Organist and Choirmaster 
The Temple, Cleveland 
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Virginia 
CARRINGTON- THOMAS 
Mus. Bac., F.A.G.O. 


Organist for ‘Free Synagogue 
Carnegie Hall 
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Warren D. ALLEN 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY 








ANDREW BairD 
A.A,G.O. 


Organist for Mrs. E. H. 
Harriman at Arden House 
RECITALS 


Kings Court Poughkeepsie, N. ¥.| 


Mrs. J. H. Cassipy 


A.A.G.0. 
Organist-Director, 


First Baptist Church and 
Temple Emmanuel 
Organ Department, 
Southern Methodist University 
Dallas, Texas 

















GErorGE W. ANDREWS 
A.G.0O., A.M., Mus. Doc. 
Professor of Organ and Composition, 
Oberlin Conservatory of Music: Conductor, 
Oberlin Musical Union; 

Organist, United Church (Congregational) 


195 Forest Street, Oberlin, Ohio 














H. Leroy BAUMGARTNER 


Asst. Prof. of Theory of Music, 
Yale University; 
Organist-Director, United Church, 
New Haven, Conn. 

Organ Compositions: 

Easter Morning (White-Smith), extensively 
used; Sclemn Procession (Gray), played 
by Jepson, Farnam, and Baldwin; Idyll 
(Gray), played by Farnam and Baldwin. 
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CHARLES E, CLEME*S 
Maus. Doc. 


Professor of Music and Ory:nist, 
Western Reserve Universi'y 
1719 East 115 St., Clevelan’. Ohio 
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THE BACH CANTATA CLUB, recent- 
ly or. anized under the baton of Mr. Albert 
Stoe. el, gave perhaps its finest concert 
of the season in St. George’s Church, 
May ist, in a performance of Bach’s B- 
mino’ Mass, with chorus, orchestra, or- 
gan « iugh Porter), and ‘cembalo’ (AI- 
fred \{. Greenfield). The first portion 
was .iven at 5:30 and the great audi- 
torium was packed even at that unusual 
hour; the second half was given at 8:30. 
Restavrants in the neighborhood must 
have wondered what happened. One of 
the most promising signs is this revival 
of interest in the choral works of the 
greatest composer of them all. We have 
regarded the Bach organ works as above 
all others; the Bach choral works mani- 
fest ar) even greater superiority over all 








GRACE LEEDS DARNELL 
Mus. Bac., F.A.G.O. 

Organist & Director of Music 
St. Mary’s Church, New York City 
Instructor 
Greater N. Y. Federation of Churches 
Music School 
Studio: 

418 West 20th St. N. Y. C. 
Phone: Chelsea 9897 














GEORGE HENRY Day 


Mus. Doc., F.A.G.O. 
| CONCERT ORGANIST 


Specialist in Boy Voice Training 


Organist-Choirmaster 


Christ Church, Rochester, N. Y. 
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others. There is no comparison between 
the choral music of Bach and that of 
Handel, Mendelssohn, et al. Just how 
far we may go in using these immortal 
pieces of church literature in our own 
churches today, is a question each must 
answer for himself. Certainly it is a 
great field of exploration, one that is sure 
to pay handsome dividends. 

Mr. Stoessel, to the writer’s mind, does 
better with the young Bach Cantata Club 
than the Friends of Music and their far- 
famed conductor are doing. We cannot 
expect perfection anywhere, but when the 
spirit is rightly interpreted and convinc- 
ingly portrayed, it were nonsense to point 
out imperfections here and there that will 
vanish with the coming seasons. Among 
other things, Mr. Stoessel is able to do 
more with his sopranos and his organist ; 
the sporanos were neither afraid nor per- 
ceptably faulty in color or pitch, and the 
organ was used to build up that nobility 
of foundation in the climaxes which 
Stoessel wanted and knew how to use 
and which the Friends of Music either 
didn’t want or didn’t know existed. Al- 
together it was a marvelous concert. 

Dr. J. Christopher Marks celebrated his 
25th anniversary on April 28th as or- 
ganist of the Heavenly Rest; the after- 
noon service was devoted to his own com- 
positions. 

St. Luke’s of Brooklyn celebrated on 
May Ist the 50th anniversary of its boy- 
choir, the choirs of Grace Church, Ja- 
maica and Brooklyn, assisting. 

Westchester County’s 5th annual festi- 
val was held May 9th, 10th, 11th in White 
Plains when 27 choirs totalling about 
2000 singers formed a choir conducted by 
Mr. Albert Stoessel. 

Mr. Theodore Beach arranged a spe- 
cial program for the St. George’s Day 
service in St. Andrew’s Church, April 
28th, when the American Order of the 
Sons of St. George made an official visit ; 
the music was by Brewer, Barnby, Cal- 
kin, Carey and Jenner. 
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Ms. Doc. 
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Organist-Choirmaster, The Brick 
Church, Temple Beth-El, and Union 
Theological Seminary 


412 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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Dr. David McK. Williams, winner of 
the prize for a hymntune, used the tune as 
the afternoon processional of the May 5th 
service in St. Bartholomew’s. 

Mr. Firmin Swinnen was the final re- 
citalist in the series arranged by Mrs. 
Bruce S. Keator at the new organ in St. 
Andrew’s M. E.; April 30th was the date 
and the Asbury Park Apollo Chorus par- 
ticipated also. 

The Skinner prizes for organ composi- 
tions were officially awarded at a dinner 
May 23rd in Town Hall Club. when rep- 
resentatives of the Company made the 
awards to Zoltan Kurthy and Walter E. 
Howe; the guests (N.A.O. members and 
friends) later went to St. Thomas’ 
Church where the winners played their 
compositions. 


aS 


—SCHOOL OF LITURGICAL 
MUSIC— 

The Dom Mocquereau Schola Cantorum 
Foundation established by gift of a 
million dollars in connection with the 
Catholic University, Washington, D. C., 
briefly noted in our last issue, has for its 
purpose a better education in Gregorian 
Chant, classic polyphony, and in all 
branches of church music that can be of 
assistance to an _ organist-choirmaster. 
Dom Mocquereau is “the outstanding 
figure of modern times in the world of 
ecclesiastical chant’. The present work 
of the Foundation will be the maintenance 
of the Pius X School of Liturgical music 
in New York City and the establishment 
of a new school of the same character 
in the Catholic University in Washing- 
ton. The Rev. Dr. W. J. Des Long- 
champs is Dean of the new school in 
Washington. W. J. Henderson in the 
New York Sun says: “No medium for 
the recitation of the ritual better than 
the plain song has ever been found, while 
for the grand musical numbers of the 
mass the a cappella polyphonic style re- 
mains unequaled.” Readers of T.A.O. 
are referred to The Catholic Choirmaster 
for a full and complete report of this 
movement, which will be of supreme im- 
portance in the future of Catholic Church 
music. The Catholic Choirmaster is a 
quarterly, published under the editorship 
of Mr. Nicola A. Montani by the Society 
of Saint Gregory, and presumably every 
Catholic reader of these pages is already 
a subscriber to that invaluable publication, 
whose address is 1705 Rittenhouse St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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WiitiAM RipcLey Dorr 
Director of Wilshire Presbyterian 
Choir, Sixty Boys and Men 
Representative of The Hall Organ 
Company 


|4348 West Third Street, Los Angeles 
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F.A.G.O. 
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Organist and Choir Director 
First Congregational Church 


Dalton, Massachusetts 
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Hersert W. W. Downes 


Organist-Choirmaster, All Saints 

Memorial Church, Providence, R. I. 

Address: 329 Main St., Bradford, 
Mass. 








KENNETH EPPLER 
Mus, Bac. 


Organist-Musical 
Director 


First Presbyterian 
Church 


Auburn, N. Y. 








J. Henry FRANCIS 
Visiting & Consulting Choirmaster 
Choirmaster-Organist, 

St. John’s Church, Charleston, 
W. Va. 


Director of Music, 
Charleston Public Schools. 
Conductor, Charleston Choral Club. 












































MR. F. W. RIESBERG 


WILLIAM BYRD 

THE Woops so WILD 
William Byrd, one of the greatest mas- 
ters of English music, was probably a 
native of Lincoln. Though the exact date 
of his birth is unknown it is conjectured 
from his will—made in November, 1622, 
wherein he describes himself as “nowe in 
the eightieth years of myne age”—that 
he must have been born somewhere about 
1542. This setting, from the collection 
called “The Fitzwilliam Virginal Book”, 
breathes the woodland atmosphere, and 
realizes to some extent the poetry of the 
subject. The virginal, one of the three 
forms of the harpischord, is a precursor 
of our modern pianoforte-—LyNNWooD 


FARNAM. 
“Organ of 20th Century” 
by Audsley 

We have secured another copy of this 
famous book. It is second-hand but in 
excellent condition, the cover only being 
slightly worn. The last new copies of 
this work sold for $50 each. First check 
for $25 takes this book. Address Organ 
Interests Inc., 467 City Hall Station, New 
York, N. Y. 
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Municipal Organist 
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EDITOR-ORGANIST 
CELEBRATES SILVER WEDDING AND THIRD 
oF A CENTURY AS Music EDITOR 
Celebrating the 25th anniversary of their 
marriage, Mr. and Mrs. F. W. Riesberg 
gave a reception and musicale at the Bar- 
nard Club in New York City April 21st. 
More than a hundred guests attended, 
among them many prominent musicians. 

The following artists contributed to the 
afternoon’s enjoyment: Gina _ Pinera, 
Sue Harvard, Marie de Kyzer, sopranos; 
Edwin Grasse, violinist and organist; 
Norman Jollif, baritone; the Von Doen- 
hoff Trio; Valdimir Dubinsky, cellist; 
with Ethel Watson Usher and Willard 
Sektberg at the piano. 

Among the guests were Harriet Ware, 
Mrs. Bruce S. Keator, Baroness von 
Klenner, Florence Aldrich, Gustave L. 
Becker, Percy Hemus, Richard T. Percy, 
Claude Warford, Archer Gibson, Henry 
F. Seibert, Dr. Clarence Dickinson, and 
many other nationally known musicians. 

Mr. Riesberg has been on the staff of 
the Musical Courier for a third of a 
century, was six years secretary-treasur- 
er of the New York M.T.A. and later of 
the Manuscript Society. He has been or- 
ganist at the 5m organ in Calvary Baptist 
on 57th Street for some years. Mrs. 
Riesberg was formerly an operatic singer 
and was heard as Butterfly, Gretel, Mar- 
gareta, etc. Few are the functions in the 
organ world of the Metropolis that are 
not graced by the presence of Mr. and 
Mrs. Riesberg. 


a) 


TYLER TURNER of New York City 
announces his activities as organ archi- 
tect. Mr. Turner is an organist, owns a 
2m and pedal harmonium in his own stu- 
dio, and has served in official capacity in 
the office of an organ builder where for 
some years the technical side of organ 
building was his chief concern. 
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Mus. B. 


Organ — Voice Production 


Former Dir. Tarkio Conservatory 
Available 1929-30 
Northwestern Univ. School of Music 
Evanston, IIl. 

















MRS. HARRIET B. RIESBERG 


DR. H. J. STEWART, of the out-door 
Austin in Balboa Park, San Diego, Calif, 
spends his spare moments defining jazz. 
These gentle pages couldn’t possibly re- 
produce the Dr.’s gentle remarks. Ask 
him yourself. 
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Organist and Choir Director 


First Presbyterian Church 
Oakland, California 
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Mus. Doc. 
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Official Organist 
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CHARLOTTE KLEIN 


First Woman Recitalist 
National Convention 
American Guild of Organists 
Church of Transfiguration 
Washington, D. C. 
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GEORGE W. GRANT 


Organist-Choirmaster 








St. Johns Church, Roanoke, Va. 
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B.A., Mus. Bac. 


CONCERT ORGANIST 


Mercersburg Academy 
Mercersburg, Pa. 
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Trinity Cathedral, 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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ALFRED M. GREENFIELD 


Instructor in Music, 
New York University 
Organist, 
Fifth Church of Christ, Scientist 
New York City 
Address: 


g6 West 183d St., Apt. 4F, N. Y. C. 
Sedgwick 9645 














THORNDIKE LUARD 
RECITALS 


Room 600, 507 Fifth Avenue 
New York City. 
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Organist and Director of Music 


Central Presbyterian Church, 
Montclair, N. J. 
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Statement of the ownership, management, 
circulation, etc., required by the Act of Con- 
gzress of August 24, 1912, of The American 
Organist published monthly at Staten Island, 
N. Y. for April 1929. 

State of New Rag as 
County of Richmond 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally ap- 
peared T. S. Buhrman, who, having been duly 
sworn according to law, deposes and says that 
he is the Editor of The American Organist 
and that the following is, to the best of his 
knowledge and belief, a true statement of the 
ownership, management (and if a daily paper, 
the circulation), ete., of the aforesaid publi- 
eation for the date shown in the above cap- 
tion, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, 
embodied in section 443. Postal Laws and 
Regulations, printed on the reverse side of 
this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the 
publisher, editor, managing editor, and busi- 
ness managers are: Publisher, Organ Inter- 
ests, Inc, New York, N. Y.; Editor, T. 8S. 
Buhrman; Managing Editor, none; Business 
Managers, none. 

2. That the owners are: (Give names and 
addresses of individual owners, or, if a cor- 
poration, give its name and the names and 
addresse:: of stockholders owning or holding 
1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
stock.) Organ Interests, Inc., F. B. Buhrman, 
Richmond, N. Y., and T. S. Buhrman, Rich- 
mond, N. Y. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees 
and other security holders, owning or holding 
1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: (If there 
are none, so state.) None. 

T. S. Buhrman, Editor. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 29th 
day of March 1929, 
(Seal) George J. Cullen. 
(My commission expires Feb. 20, 1931) 


PERSONAL NOTES 
J. WARREN ANDREWS, organist of 
the Church of the Divine Paternity, New 
York City, teacher of many famous or- 
ganists, ex-Warden of the Guild, amateur 
printer in the earlier days when time was 
less strenuous, is a lodge organist in his 
spare evenings. One of his most im- 
portant recent lodge engagements was as 
organist of the special assembly in Mec- 
ca Temple, New York City, when the de- 
gree of Super-Excellent Master was giv- 
en in special presentation. April 12th 
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and 19th Mr. Andrews dedicated a Hall 
Organ in West Haven (as already noted) 
and a Gottfried Organ in the First Scien- 
tist, West Palm Beach, Fla. 


THEODORE BEACH, of St. An- 
drew’s, New York, has learned how to 
guarantee the continuity of the organist’s 
position in church,-in an era when the 
organ in the theater is having a hard 
time of it. Hard work and good music 
are the formula. Even the.music com- 
mittee chairman put on record in writ- 
ing, “There is no room for improvement.” 


MRS. KATE ELIZABETH FOX, 
F.A.G.O., of the First Congregational, 
Dalton, Mass., participated in Music 
Week by a presentation of the resurrec- 
tion and ascension portions, of Gounod’s 
“Redemption”. 

MISS FRANCES McCOLLIN’S com- 
positions for strings were presented April 
15th in a program in Haverford, Pa., in- 
cluding a string quartet and quintet with 
piano. 
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A. LESLIE JACOBS 
Organist and Director of Music 


Wesley Methodist Church, 


Worcester, Mass. 
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ARTHUR B. JENNINGS 


Sixth United Presbyterian 
Church 


Pittsburgh 


Pennsylvania 
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Joun V. PEARSALL 


Organist-Choirmaster 


Arlington, N. J. 








Public School Music, Kearny, N. “t 











FREDERICK SCHLIEDER 
M. Mus., F.A.G.O. 


Creative Harmony — Improvisation 
Instruction, Organ, Piano 
Studio: Hotel San Remo, 

146 Central Park West, 
New York City 


Endicott 6700. 
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ERNEST ARTHUR SIMON 
Boy Voice Training — Consulting 
Choirmaster 
Choirmaster-Organist, 

Christ Church Cathedral 


Address: 
Christ Church Cathedral House, 
Louisville, Ky. 
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Organist Calvary Bap. Ch., 
N. Y.(Dr.Seraton’s) 


F. W. Riesberg 


A.A.G.O. 
Piano and Organ 
Instruction 
Steinway Building 


113 W. 57th St., N.Y. City 
Telephone Circle 4500 








C. ALBERT. SCHOLIN 
Mus. Bac. 


Organist and Choirmaster, 
First M. E. Church 
Recitals and Instruction 


2121 West 3rd Ave., 
Waterloo, Iowa 














GERALD F. STEWART 
Organist-Choirmaster, 
Trinity Church, Watertown, N. Y. 
Director of Chorus, 
Watertown Morning Musicales 


Address: 
Trinity House, Watertown, N. Y. 
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Se Louis News Summary 


By N. WELLs 
| Official Representative 














ST. LOUIS lost one of its ablest 
musicians and organists when Mr. A. 
Epstein passed on, April 7th. He had 
officiated at Temple Shaare-Emeth for 
fifty years and served in a similar capacity 
for over forty years at St. John’s M. E. 
South, of St. Louis. His funeral was 
held from Temple Shaare-Emeth where 
fitting eulogies were made by Rabbi S. 
Witt and Dr. Ivan Lee Holt. Mr. Vernor 
Henshie, who has been substituting for 
Mr. Epstein at the Temple for some 
time, played favorite selections of Mr. 
Epstein’s. Most of the leading organists 
of the city were present in token of their 
love for their departed friend and col- 
league. 

Changes in the May appointments find 
Mr. Wm. F. Morritz at Trinity, leaving 
the position at Mehlville, Mo., open. 
Carl W. Kern goes to Third Scientist, 
and your correspondent in addition to his 
work at First Church, has assumed the 
directorate of the West Park Baptist. 

April 9th Mr. Walter Wismar, of Holy 
Cross Lutheran, and director of the chor- 
us of the Lutheran Seminary, gave an in- 
teresting program at the Odeon by the 
Concordia Semenarians. The local papers 
spoke highly of his work, particularly the 
A Capella numbers. 

Mr. Arthur Lieber opened the new Kil- 
gen Organ at the Immanuel Baptist, 
April 9th. April 14th Mr. Alfred Booth 
played a recital at the St. Luke’s M. E. 
of South St. Louis, on an organ rebuilt 
by Geo. Kilgen & Son, Inc. 

April 1st, the local chapters of the 
A.G.O. and N.A.O. had a delightful un- 
ion meeting enjoying a program of magic 
as a relaxation after their Easter efforts. 
Forty-two members were present, several 
of whom recited their personal reactions 
from the two recitals recently played by 
Lynnwood Farnam. This is the last of 
the joint meetings of the two chapters 
for the present season. 

April 12th a memorial service was held 
in the New Cathedral for the late Mar- 
shall Foch, attended by all of the local 
Consulate Officers and many distinguish- 
ed citizens including the Mayor. An 
elaborate requiem mass was sung by the 
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vested choir and the large Kilgen Sanc- 
tuary Organ was never heard to better 
advantage than on this occasion when the 
edifice was filled to over-flowing. It is 
estimated that there were fifteen thousand 
persons present. 

During April a series of eight noon- 
day recitals was given at Christ Church 
Cathedral by: Daniel R. Philippi, Cathe- 
dral Organist; Miss Louise A. Titcomb, 
F.A.G.O., of Holy Communion; Alfred 
L. Booth, First Presbyterian; Julius H. 
Oetting, Bethany Evangelical; Paul 
Friess, Saint Michael and Saint George’s; 
Paul H. Miller, First Congregational; 
and Mrs. Doyne C. Neal, F.A.G.O., Cen- 
tral Presbyterian. 








Detroit 


By ABRAM RaAy TYLER 
Official Representative 




















A CITY that has its own orchestra, 
municipal theater, and municipal opera, 
besides a- series of municipal organ re- 
citals, that furnishes performances by the 
best American players (Palmer Christian, 
Edwin A. Kraft, Riemenschneider, 
Rogers, Andrews, Jennings, besides giv- 
ing all deserving local organists a per- 
formance) may be considered truly 
musical. And that is what Detroit can 
now boast, and the visiting performers 
and conductors unite in saying that we. 
have the best talent they know of in any 
city. The season ends in a blaze of 
glory with three operatic performances 
in which the orchestra, chorus, and most 
of the soloists were local talent. 

The Bohemians chose Francis L. 
York, Earl Moore, Whorlow Bull (from 
over in Canada), Kellerman, Mayhew, 
Arthur Searle, L. L. Renwick, and Henri 
Matheys to carry on their great work in 
1929-30. Three organists (Searle is really 
one though the public schools have taken 
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him from the church) two singer: one 
violinist, and three pianists is a | retty 
democratic body. And most of the: : are 
composers too, so next year should he a 
great one. The Orpheus Club clos. 4 its 
season with a fine concert in whic : the 
high spot was the first performan-e of 
Coffey’s “Four Songs from Shakes; are”, 
written for the occasion; the P. lard 
“Song of Farrara” was never more _ ffec- 
tive. Mr. Morse is rising bravely ~ hove 
his great sorrow; he conducted w'th a 
sympathy and fire that were of his best. 


—ESTEY DEDICATION — 

May Bethany United Brethren Church, 
Red Lion, Pa., dedicated its 3m Estey 
Organ in a special recital by Mr. R, 
Porter Campbell of Lebanon Valley Col- 
lege, during a four-day festival when the 
new edifice was dedicated. Mrs. Charles 
Pettit is organist of the Church. 
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Something new 
IMPROVISED PROGRAMS 
for organ openings 
Address: Temple Beth El 
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Epwin LyLEs TAYLOR 
F.A.G.O. 
FOX WEST COAST 
THEATRES 
Res.: 1250 S. Western Avenue, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 











PAULINE VOORHEES 
Mus. Bac., F.A.G.O. 


Teacher of 
Organ, Piano, Theory 
Organist-Director, 
Temple Mishkan Israel 
Center Congregation Church 
New Haven, Conn. 























THEODORE STRONG 
Official Organist KFRC 
San Francisco 


Organist, Fifth Scientist Church, 
San Francisco 


Manager, Aeolian Pipe Organ Dept. 


Sherman, Clay & Co., 
San Francisco, Calif. 











GRACE CHALMERS 
THOMSON 

Mus, Bac., A.A.G.O. : 

St. Luke’s CHURCH, 
New YorkK 


Convent Avenue 
at 14l1st Street 


Telephone 
Edgecomb 2713 
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ELIZABETH 
VAN FLEET VOSSELLER 

Founder of the 
Flemington Children’s Choi 


Studio: Flemington, N. J. 
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Harry A. SYKES 
F.A.G.0. 


Organist-Choirmaster, 


Trinity Lutheran Church 


Lancaster, Pa. 











LoutsE C. Tircoms 
F.A.G.0O. 


CONCERT ORGANIST 


Church of the Holy Communion 
St. Louis, ‘Mo. 
Lindenwood College 
Saint Charles, Missouri 














CARL WIESEMANN 


Recitals — Instruction 
Organist-Choirmaster, St. 
Matthew’s Cathedral. 
Assistant Director, St. 


Mary’s Institute of Music. 
Organist, | 


Scottish Rite Cathedral. 
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San Francisco 


By WALTER B. KENNEDY 
Official Representative 











ST. DOMINIC’S: R° C., probably the 
most notable Gothic structure in Cali- 
forni., was host to the local A.G.O. April 
18. heir invitation was to inspect the 
rebuilt Woodbury Organ, to which has 
been added a new Estey Master Console, 
and «ther improvements. This wonder- 
ful old organ was originally built to the 
specifications of Dr. Humphrey J. 
Stewart, former organist of the church. 
When the new edifice was erected, it was 
decided that no finer organ could be con- 
structed than the one already in use, ex- 
cept for key desk and action. 

Three members of the Guild played 
short programs; Gladys Wilson, a new 
member among us, played a group of 
three numbers, including the Guilmant 
MARCHE ON A THEME OF HANDEL, and the 
ANDANTE CANTABILE, from the Fourth, 
Widor. Raymond White played the 
Franck Finale, and Harold Mueller play- 
ed Dupre’s DEATH AND RESURRECTION. 

The first appearance of Richard Keys 
Biggs in San Francisco, at Calvary Pres- 
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byterian, May 6, will have been played ere 
this goes to press, but so much import- 
ance is attached to his coming that we are 
recording the engagement at this time. 

A Moller 3-43 in the First Christian, 
Oakland, was dedicated April 16, your 
Correspondent doing the honors. April 
18 the combined choirs of the First 
Christian and First Presbyterian gave a 
very commendable rendition of THE 
MEssIAH, the solo voices being drawn 
from the various down-town churches of 
the city. Lucy Hannibal, organist of the 
church, played the difficult accompani- 
ments with but two hours time at the new 
organ. 

Rumor reaches us of the coming to our 
city of Raymond C. Robinson, of King’s 
Chapel, Boston. No details are available 
at this writine. except that he will prob- 
ably play in Oakland, San Francisco, and 
Stanford University. 


OBERLIN CONSERVATORY 
News OF FACULTY AND GRADUATES 
Laurel E. Yeamans of the organ depart- 
ment has finished an operetta on the story 
of “Red Riding Hood”, which was given 
recently for the benefit of the endow- 
ment fund of the Children’s department. 

It was beautifully staged. 

Leo C. Holden was heard in recital at 
the Museum of Art in Cleveland early in 
April. He will sail early in June for 
Paris to study with Bonnet. 

The many frie$ds of Russell Brough- 
ton will be pleased to know that he is now 
teaching theory in the Conservatory, as- 
sociated with George W. Andrews, Ar- 
thur E. Heacox, Freidrich Lehman, Vic- 
tor V. Lytle, and Gladys Ferry Moore. 

Of the five members of the graduating 
class who were elected to membership in 
Pi Kappa Lambda, Honorary Music Fra- 
ternity, three were organists. The entire 
list includes Dorothy DeLancy, Frederick 
Funkhouser, Paul Humiston, Richard 
Jesson, and Eunice Kettering. 
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Recent appointments of seniors in the 
organ department are: Paul Humiston, 
East Congregational, Grand Rapids; 
Frances Beach, First Congregational, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; Marie Stirling, in- 
structor in Theory, Oberlin Conservatory. 

Dr. Andrews concluded his series of re- 
citals at the Detroit Museum on April 
30th. Other recitals during the month 
were given at Mansfield and Sylvania, 

hio. 

Mr. Bruce Headley Davis, of the organ 
faculty, who is away on leave studying 
in New York this year, reports a most 
profitable and interesting time. He has 
been working with Dr. Clarence Dickin- 
son and Mr. Ernest Mitchell. 

Mr. Arthur Croley expects to spend 
next year in study in Leipzig and Paris. . 
Mr. Croley has been instructor in organ 
during the past two years. 

—GeorcE O. LILLICH 


PENNA. N.A.O. 
9TH ANNUAL CONVENTION HELD IN 
Easton, May 19, 20, 21 
While the Convention began on Sunday 
with a recital by Easton organists in the 
afternoon and ‘special musicales in the 
various churches in the evening, the chief 
events took place Monday, which was 
“Easton Day”, opening with a luncheon 
and round-table conferences. In the eve- 
ning, at St. John’s Lutheran, following 
an address by William A. Wolf, Mus. 
D., Ph.D., founder and president, a re- 
cital was played by Alexander McCurdy. 

Tuesday, “Pennsylvania Day”, was her- 
alded by an opening session in Brainerd- 
Union Presbyterian. At the Seville The- 
ater, Nell Baird, organist, and David 
Bacal, organist of the Embassy Theater, 
will offer a demonstration of theater play- 
ing. 

Following a luncheon the afternoon ses- 
sion was held in the First Presbyterian; 
Rollo F. Maitland discussed “The Art 
of Improvisation”, followed by a recital 
by Charlotte Mathewson Lockwood. The 
afternoon session was brought to a close 
by a public service featuring an augment- 
ed chorus. 

In the evening a recital was played in 
St. John’s Lutheran by Eugene Dever- 
eaux. 


—HOOK & HASTINGS— 
Besides building the organ for New 
York City’s most magnificent new church 
(Riverside Church, where Dr. Fosdick 
will preach and Harold Vincent Milligan 
make music) the Hook-Hastings factory 
is preparing for October delivery a 4-67 
for Hamline M.E., St. Paul, Minn., which 
will be one of the most important church 
organs in that city. A 3-56 was recently 
opened in New York City, in St. Agnes’ 
R.C. A few representative Hook & Hast- 
ings stoplists are to be reproduced in 
these pages in the near future, showing 





‘Lake woop, OHIO Rochester, N. Y. highly commendable ensembles that will 
———— ee . 
—— be of interest to all organists. 
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will dedicate its new four manual electric organ 
early in June. The builder is M. P. Moller, the 
instrument the largest Church organ in the 
Northwest, built after specifications prepared by 
the builders in collaboration with Prof. John 
Stark Evans, of the University of Oregon, and 
Mr. William H. Barnes, of Chicago. : 
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PORTLAND, OREGON 

















M. P. Moller recognizes individual 
specificational requirements of 
organists and architects—offers no 
substitutions—extends no excuses 
—builds exactly what is wanted, in 
the best manner. 

Every Moller Organ is custom 
built. The Méller factory is the 
world’s largest, and its mechanical 
equipment insures a degree of ac- 
curacy impossible in any factory less 
completely equipped. 

A new Moller catalog is just off 
the press; a copy will be gladly sent 
on request. 


M. P. MOLLER 


The World’s Largest Manufacturers of Pipe Organs 
Factory AND Executive Orricrs — 


129 North Ave., N. E., Atlanta, Ga. 

1514 Forbes St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

1009 First Ave., Seattle, Wash. 

1203 — Trust Bidg., Philadelphia, 
a. 


6054 Cottage Grove Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
1626 California St., Denver, Colo. 
223 W. Seventh St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


HAGERSTOWN, MARYLAND 


114-116 Golden Gate Ave., San Francisco 
Calif. 


4109 Lyndale Ave. S., Minneapolis, Minn. 


1263 Loew Bidg., 1540 Broadway, New 


York City, N. Y. 














Medical Arts Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 
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(*See advertisement elsewhere in this issue.) 


*SLLEN, Warren D. 
*ANDREWS, George W., Mus. Doc. 
*ANDREWS, J. Warren 


ATHEY, Edith B. 

Hamline Methodist Church, 

Washington, D. C. 

*BAIRD, Andrew, A. A. G. O. 

*BAUMGARTNER, H. Leroy 

BAILY, Gertrude, Mus. Bac. 

Concert Organist, Teacher. 

American Conservatory of Music. 

Kimball Hall, Chicago, Illinois. 

*BEACH, Theodore 

*BEYMER, Paul Allen 

BROWNE, J. Lewis, Mus. Doc. 

Organist, St. Patrick’s Church; Theory, Met- 

ropolitan Conservatory; Recitals, Instruction, 

Composition. 122 S. Desplaines St., Chicago, 

lll. (Monroe 5550). 

BULLIS, Carleton H. 

Theory Dept., Cons. of Music, Baldwin-Wal- 

lace College, Berea, O. 

7217 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 
*CARRINGTON-THOMAS, Virginia 
*CASSIDY, Mrs. J. H. 

*CHRISTIAN, Palmer 
University School of Music, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

*CLEMENS, Chas. E., Mus. Doc. 

*CLOKEY, Joseph W. 

Pomona College, Claremont, Calif. 

COOPER, Harry E., Mus. Doc., A.A.G.O. 
Dean, College of Music, Ottawa University; 
Organist, Country Club Christian Church, 
Kansas City, Mo., 3219 Lexington Avenue, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

*CRONHAM, Charles Raymond 
Municipal Building, Portland, Maine. 

CUSHING, John 
Instruction, Recitals, Conducting. Organist, 
Christ’s Church, Rye, N. Y., and Temple 
Bnai Jeshurun, N. Y. C. Studio: 210 West 
10lst St., New York. (Riverside 3319) 

*DARNELL, Grace Leeds 

*DAY, George Henry, Mus. Doc. 

*DICKINSON, Clarence, Mus. Doc. 

*DORR, William Ripley 

*DOWNES, Herbert W. W. 

*EGENER, Frederick T. 

*EPPLER, Kenneth 

FAIRCLOUGH, Geo. H., F.A.G.O. 

M. Mus.; Recitals, Instruction; Org. and Prof. 

of Organ, University of Minnesota; Or.- 

Choirmaster, St. John’s Episcopal Church; 

Studio, 26 Dyer Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 
*FARNAM, Lynnwood 

49 West 20th St., New York. 

*FOX, Kate Elizabeth 

*FRANCIS, J. Henry 

*GLEASON, Harold 
Eastman School of Music, Rochester, 

*GOODWIN, Hugo, F.A.G.O. 

*GRANT, George W. 

“GREENFIELD, Alfred M. 

*GROSH, Paul E., Mus. B. 

*HARTLINE, Carroll W. 

Trinity Lutheran Church, Reading, Pa. 
*HASTINGS, Ray, Mus. Doc. 

HOPKINS, Edward Cadoret 
Organ Expert and Organist. 

Specificetion Counsel, 

433 East 10th St., Long Beach, Calif. 
*HOVDESVEN, E. A., Mus. Bac, 

HUGHES, J. Wesley 

*JACOBS, A. Leslie 

‘JENNINGS, Arthur B. 

‘JOHNSON, Julius K. 

JONES, WM. H., A.A.G.O. 

Director of Music, St. Mary’s School; Organ- 

ist-Choirmaster, Christ Church; Raleigh, N. C. 
*KLEIN, Charlotte 
*KRAFT, Edwin Arthur 


LOUD, John Hermann, F.A.G.O. 
Recitals Instruction; Park Street 
Boston (1915); 

16 Parkman St., Brookline, Mass. 

*LUARD, Thorndike 

_*MC AMIS, Hugh 

360 East 55th St., New York, N. Y. 
o MIRANDA, Max Garver, Mus. Bac. A.A.G.O. 
; Tr. Mus Dept. and College Org., Beloit Col- 
— First Presbyterian Church. 

idence: 931 Church St., Beloit, Wis. 

MOORHEAD, Cora Conn, A.A.G.O. 
uaniet, First Presbyterian Church; Teacher 
21 — and Theory, Southwestern College; 

ast 12th Ave., Winfield, Kansas. 

“MUELLER, Carl F. 

MUELLER, Harry Edward 
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*NEVIN, Gordon Balch 
*NEVINS, Willard Irving 
O’SHEA, John A. 

St. Cecilias Church; 

Mus. Dir., Boston Public Schools; 

§ Regent Circle, Brookline, Mass. 
*PEARSALL, John V. 

PEASE, Sibtey G. 

Resident Organist, Elks Temple; Associate 

Organist, Angelus Temple; Organist-choirmas- 

ter, St. James Episcopal Church; 

Res. 322 So. Mansfield Ave., Los Angeles, Cal. 
*REIMENCHNEIDER, Albert 

10,001 Edgewater Drive, Cleveland, Ohio 
*RIESBERG, F. W., A-A.G.O. 

ROSE, Arthur, M. A., Mus. Bac. 

Trinity School, 139 West 91st St. (1911) 

79 Manhattan Ave., New York (Academy 5892) 
SABIN, Wallace A., F.A.G.O., F.R.C.O. 

Temple Emanuel; 

First Church of Christ, Scientist; 

1915 Sacramento St., San Francisco, Calif. 
*SCHEIRER, James Emory 
*SCHLIEDER, Frederick, M. Mus. 
*SCHOLIN, C. Albert 

SEIBERT, Henry F. 

Official Organist, 

The Town Hall, New York. 
*SIMON, Ernest Arthur 
STEAD, Franklin 

Concert Organist; Organist 

Starrett School for Girls; 

4426 Drexel Boulevard, Chicago, IIl. 
*STEWART, Gerald F. 

*STRONG, Theodore 

*SYKES, Harry A. 

*TAYLOR, Edwin Lyles 

THOMPSON, Van Denman, Mus. Bac., 

F.A.G.0.; De Pauw University, 

Greencastle, Ind. 

*THOMSON, Grace Chalmers 
*TITCOMB, Louise C. 

*TOWER, Harold 

TRUETTE, Everett E., Mus. Bac., A.G.O. 

Concert Organist and Instructor; 

Eliot Congregational Church, Newton (1897); 

295 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. (Copley 

8624-W) 

*TUFTS, Albert 

1135 West 27th St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
VIBBARD, Harry L., Mus. M. 

Syracuse University, Piano and Organ; Re- 

citals; Organist, First Baptist Church; 

204 Comstock Ave., Syracuse, N. Y 
*VOORHEES, Pauline, Mus. Bac., F.A.G.O. 
WESTERFIELD, George W., F.A.G.O. 

Organist, Church of St. Mary the Virgin; 

New York Representative, “Orgoblo” (See 

Adv.); 539 East 138th St., New York, N. 

Y. (MOThaven 7264) 

*WIESEMANN, Carl 
*YON, Pietro A. 
853 Carnegie Hall, New York, N. Y. 


and Director, 
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AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 
Kimball Hall, Chicago, Ill. 

DEL CASTILLO THEATRE SCHOOL 
36 Loew’s State Theatre Bldg., Boston, Mass. 

EASTMAN SCHOOL of Music, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

GOLDSWORTHY, Wm. A. 
234 East 11th St., New York, N. Y. 

MODERN SCIENTIFIC ORG. SCH. 
234 East llth St., New York, N. Y. 

OBERLIN CONSERVATORY 
Oberlin, Ohio. 

VAN DUSEN, Frank, Mus, Bac. 
Kimball Hall, Chicago, Ill. 

WHITE INSTITUTE OF ORGAN 
1680 Broadway, New York. 








Builders 




















AEOLIAN COMPANY 
Main Office: 689 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
AUSTIN ORGAN CO. 
Main Office and Factory; Hartford, Conn. 
New York: Astor Hotel, Broadway & 45th. 
BENNETT ORGAN CO. 
Main Office and Factory: Rock Island, IIl. 
BUHL ORGAN CO. . 
Utica, N. Y. 
CASAVANT FRERES 
St. Hycainthe, P. Q., Canada. 
DOHRING, Gustav F. 
225 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
ESTEY ORGAN COMPANY 
Main Office: Park Square Bldg., Boston, Mass. 
Factory: Brattleboro, Vt. 
FRAZEE ORGAN CO. 
Everett, Boston, Mars. 
HALL ORGAN CO. 
Main Office: West Haven, Conn. 
Los Angeles: Wm. Ripley Door, 4348 W 3d St. 
HILLGREEN, LANE & CO. 
Main Office and Factory: Alliance, Ohio. 
Chicago: F. W. A. Witt, 2713 Clarence Ave. 
Dallas, Tex.: Will A. Watkin Co. 
Honolulu, Hawaii: Honolulu Music Co. 
New York: G. F. Dohring, 225 Fifth Ave. 
Omaha: Sullivan Organ Co., 1913 Clark St. 
HOOK & HASTINGS CO. 
Kendall Green, Mass. 
KILGEN, GEO. & SON, INC. 
Main Office: 4016 Union Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. 
Chicago, Ill.; 252 Wrigley Bldg. 
Cleveland, Ohio; 710 Guardian Bldg. 
Houston, Texas: 331 West 20th St. 
Minneapolis, Minn.: 323 Plymouth Bldg. 
New York: Steinway Hall, 113 57th St. 
Omaha, Neb.: 1510 Davenport St. 
MARR & COLTON INC. 
Main Office and Factory: Warsaw, N. Y. 
MIDMER-LOSH INC. 
Merrick, L. IL, N. Y. 
MOLLER, M. P. 
Main Office: Hagerstown, Md. 
Chicago, Ill.: 6054 Cottage Grove Ave. 
Los Angeles: 208 Insurance Exch. Bldg. 
New York, N. Y.: 1540 Broadway. 
Philadelphia, Pa.: 1204 Franklin Trust Bldg 
Pittsburgh, Pa.: Strand Theater Bldg. 
Seattle, Wash.: 1009 First Ave. 
PILCHER, Henry Pilcher’s Sons 
908 Mason St., Louisville, Ky. 
New York: 109 West 57th St., Room 915. 
REUTER ORGAN CO. 
Lawrence, Kansas 
SKINNER ORGAN CO. 
Main Office: 677 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Factories: Dorchester and Westfield, Mass. 
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DEAGAN, J. C., Co. 

Percussion instruments. 

4217 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, III. 
KINETIC ENGINEERING CO. 

Blowers, 

Lansdowne, Pa. 
KOHLER-LIEBICH CO., INC. 

Percussion Instruments, 

3553 Lincoln Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
ORGOBLO 

See Spencer Turbine Co. 
SPENCER TURBINE CO. 

Blowers, 

Hartford, Conn. 
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DITSON, OLIVER DITSON CO. 

178 Tremont St., B Mass. 
FISCHER, J. FISCHER & BRO. 

119 West 40th St., New York, N. Y. 
GRAY, The H. W. GRAY CO. 

159 East 48th St., New York, N. Y. 
SCHMIDT, The Arthur P. Schmidt Co. 

129 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 





BLASHFIELD, Frank 
31,85] Lake Ave., Lakewood, Ohio 

MOHR, Louis F. & Co. 

2899 Valentine Ave., New York. (Sedg. 5628) 

OCHS BROTHERS 
440 East 148th St., New York. 
0807) 

SCHLETTE, Charles G. 
Church organs rebuilt, tuned, repaired; yearly 
contracts; Blowing plants installed; etc. 
1442 Gillespie Ave., New York. (Wschst. 3944) 
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SAMUEL A. BALDWIN 
1928-29 SEASON aT City COLLEGE 
New York City 
May the 12th Mr. Baldwin completed his 
22nd season of free recitals on Sundays 
and Wednesdays of the music season on 
the 4-76 Skinner in Great Hall of the 
College of the City of New York, play- 
ing on that day his 1232nd recital. We 
quote a few facts of interest: 
Feb. 11, 1908, first recital. 
1825 compositions played 10,036 times 
to date 
Oct. 16, 1929, recitals will be resumed 
for the coming season. Following is the 
present season’s summary, the first figures 
referring to the number of performances 
and the last figures referring to the num- 
ber of compositions: 
467 Performances 
252 Compositions 
76 New this season 
171 Transcriptions 
70 Bach 23 
38 Wagner 16 
15 Bossi 7 
10 Guilmant 5 
A list of the compositions which the 
profession is finding most useful, which 
also appear on the season’s programs by 
Mr. Baldwin, will be of interest: 
SoNATAS AND SUITES 
(Iu whole or in part) 
Boellmann—Gothique 
Candlyn—Dramatica 
Clokey—Sketches from Nature 
Foote—Suite in D 
Grasse—Sonata Op. 48 
Guilmant—1st and 5th 
Jepson—Pageant 
Nevin—Sketches of the City 
Thayer—Sonata 5 
Yon—Gregoriano 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Diggle—Caprice Poetique 
Ferrata—Overture Triomphale 
Jenkins—Night. Dawn. 
Marsh—Japanese Color Prints 
Nash—Water Sprites 
Nearing—Southwestern Sketches 
Noble—Fantasy Ton-y-Botel 
Russell—Saguenay 
Shure—Peace. Barcarolle. 
Shure—Pool of Bethesda 
Shure—Sea of Gallilee 
Skilton—American Indian Fantasie 
Stoughton—Chinese Garden 
Timmings—Canzona 
Yon—American Rhapsody 
Yon—Concert Study 1 
TRANSCRIPTIONS 
Debussy—Le Petit Berger. Menuet. 
DeFalla—Pantomime. Fishermans Song. 
English—Drink to Me Only 
Godard—Jocelyn Berceuse 
Hanson—Vermeland 
Rachmaninoff—Prelude Csm 
Ravel—Menuet. Jardin Feerique. 


Ravel—Petite Pastorale. Passacaille. 
Saint-Saens—Swan 
Schubert—By the Sea. Serenade. 


Schubert—The Bee. 
Sibelius—Finlandia 

What a reviewer may say about a piece 
of music may often be of less value than 
what a recitalist may do about it. Our 
readers will find Mr. Baldwin's list a re- 
liable guide to the purchase of new ma- 
terials for their own repertoire. 


Moment Musicale. 


DR. C. WHITNEY COOMBS, or- 
ganist emeritus of St. Luke’s, New York 
City, is still enjoying a prolonged stay 
abroad; after spending March and April 
in Andalusia, Dr. Coombs went to en- 
joy the beautiful springtime in Granada, 
and is now back in France again. 
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DANIEL R. PHILIPPI 
Curist CHURCH CATHEDRAL SERIES 
In St. Louts, Mo. 

The following guest recitalists assisted 
Mr. Philippi in presenting recitals every 
Wednesday and Friday during April: 

Louise C. Titcomb, F.A.G.O. 

Alfred L. Booth 

Julius H. Oetting 

Paul Friess 

Paul H. Miller, 

Doyne C. Neal, F.A.G.O. 
Miss Titcomb’s program was all-Ameri- 
can: 

Stoughton—Waters of Babylon 

McKinley—Cantilena 

Russell—Bells of St. Anne 

Barnes—Scherzo (Son. 1) 

Barnes—-Toccata Gregorian (Son. 1) 
Other contemporary works on the vari- 
ous programs included: 

Macfarlane—Spring Song 

Noble—Fantasy Ton-y-Botel 

Yon—Primitive Organ 

Nearing—Shadows 

Clokey—Pipes of Pan 

Weaver—Squirrel 

Willan—Epilogue 

Rogers—Arioso 

Cole—Allegro Quasi Marcia 

Jenkins—Night 

Stebbins—Swan 

Kinder—Toccata D 

Gaul—Easter on Rubidoux 

Nevin—Romanza (Sonata) 

Jenkins—Dawn 
The programs as a whole showed a keen 
regard for the welfare of the Cathedral 
and the public it was endeavoring to 
minister to; had the organ builder’s name 
been mentioned on the programs he would 
undoubtedly have appreciated that cour- 
tesy. A sample program, the last of the 
series played by Mr. Philippi himself, is 
quoted herewith as a model of balance 
between the fineness of organ literature, 
represented by the first two numbers, and 
the thorough appreciation of the audi- 
ence, as represented in the other three: 

Thiele—Chromatic Fantasy 

Bach—Jesus Joy of Man’s Desiring 

Dvorak—New World Largo 

Liadow—Music Box 

Handel—March D 


RIGHT TO THE POINT 


To the average member of the congrega- 
tion, the organ solos are the least inter- 
esting part of the services and the hymns 
are the best. To most of us in the pro- 
fession, it is vice versa. None the less, 
when we dislike what the employers want, 
we are free to seek employment else- 
where. In the mean time a music com- 
mittee chairman gives up important sug- 
gestions—in the form of a book on the 
hymns. Mr. Philo Adams Otis, music 
committee chairman of a Chicago 
church, for quarter of a century the 
choirmaster of the First Presbyterian 
there, has written book on “The Hymns 
You Ought to Know,” which has been 
published by the Clayton F. Summy Co.’ 
of Chicago. It is an invaluable book for 
the organist-choirmaster, for whether we 
like it or not, the hymns will come to us 
for treatment at the rate of three a ser- 
vice as long as the church and our jobs 
persist. Mr. Otis’ book will be of great 
use in giving us a store of information 
the average congregation fully expects us 
to possess. 


HOWARD C. EAGIN of Chambers 
Presbyterian, Rutledge, Del., directed his 
choir in two concert presentations of. 
Cowan’s “Rose Maiden” during May. 
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467 City-Hall Station. New York, N. 
BARNES, William H. 

Associate Editor, Organ Department, 

1100 S.. Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
BARTLETT, Frederick J. 

Boulder, Col.: 2230 Sixteenth St. 
BRANT, Leroy V. 

Contributor, Church Department, 

The Institute of Music, San Jose, Calif. 
BUHRMAN, T. Scott, F.A.G.O. 

Editor, 467 City Hall Station, New York City, 
BUSH, Martin, W., A-A.G.O. 

Omaha, Neb.; 2037 Farnam St., Studio 1. 
DIGGLE, Dr. Roland 

Contributor, Review Department, 

418 West 27th St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
DUNHAM, Rowland W. 

Associate Editor, Church Department, 

University of Colorado, Boulder, Col. 
FERINGER, Frederick, C. 

Seattle, Wash.; 1235 20th Ave. North. 
GOODRICH, Frederick W. 

Contributor, Catholic Church Music, 

Portland, Ore.; 987 East Davis St. 
GROOM, Lester W. 

Chicago, Ill.; 1133 North La Salle St. 
HAMILTON, Wade 

Contributor, Photoplay Department, 

Ritz Theater, Tulsa, Okla. 
HANSFORD, M. M. 

Contributor, Photoplay Department, 

c/o Bermuda Press, Hamilton, Bermuda. 
HEIDEMANN, Paul H. 

Cleveland, Ohio: 1643 East 75th St. 
JACOBS, A. Leslie 

Contributor, Volunteer Chorus Work, 

Wesley M. E. Church, Worcester, Mass. 
KENNEDY, Walter B. 

San Francisco: 5665 College Ave., Oakland. 
KNAUSS, Vermond 

Contributor, Photoplay Department, 

210 N. Seventh St., Allentown, Penna. 
LILLICH, George O. 

Oberlin, Ohio: 68 Elmwood Place, 
LOVEWELL, S. Harrison 

Boston, Mass.: 126 Highland Ave., Arlington. 
MANSFIELD, Orlando, A., Mus. Doc. 

British Representative; Sirsa House, Chelten- 

ham, Gloucestershire, England. 
MOSS, Thomas 

Washington, D. C.: Calvary Baptist Church. 
ORGAN INTERESTS INC. 

467 City Hall Station, New York, N. Y. 
PEARSON, Charles A. H. 

Pittsburgh, Pa.: 6332 Bartlett St. 
SCHEIRER, James Emory 

Contributor, Photoplay Department, 

Birmingham, Ala.: 1111 Fifth Ave. W. 
SMYTH, Arthur 

Australia Representative, 

52 Margaret St., Sydney, Australia 
TURNER, George E. 

Los Angeles, Calif.: 724 S. Fowler St. 
TYLER, Abram Ray 

Detroit, Mich.: 909 First Nat’l Bank Bldg. 
VOSSELLER, Elizabeth Van Fleet 

Contributor, Children’s Choir 

110 Main St., Flemington, N. J. 


“Art of Organ Building” 
by Audsley 
There were 1250 copies of this monu- 
mental work published in the first and 
only edition and then the plates were 
destroyed. The price rose from $30 to 
$50, $75, and finally to the presen: price, 
$100 a set for the perfect de luxe auto- 


graphed edition in new and nused 
copies. There are only a few se': avail- 
able. No effort is being made ‘0 sell 
them. This notice is printed merely for 


the convenience of any who may be in- 
terested. Enquiries may be ad ‘ressed 
to Organ Interests, Inc., 467 City Hall 
Station, New York, N. Y. 


AS 


“I F” 


1 to call 


“If some advertisers were forcc' | F 

on their customers as careless!y cresst 

as some of their advertising, ‘iy ya 
says 


tainly would be embarrassed,” 
Warwick Typographer. 
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Palmer Christian 
AMERICAN RECITALIST 


Playing characterized 
by imaginative use of 
tone color; brilliancy; 
sane but unhack- 
neyed interpretation. 


e 


EXCLUSIVE MANAGEMENT 


East of the Mississippi: ALEXANDER RUSSELL, WANA- 
MAKER AuDITORIUM, New York. West of the Missis- 
sippt and Canada: Bocue-LABErGcE CoNcerT MANAGE- 
MENT, INC., 130 West 42ND St., NEw York. 
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For Your Organ— 


The heart of any organ is its wind supply. 
Without constant and reliable wind pressure 
it is impossible to bring out the beautiful 
and wonderful tones of your instrument. 


THE ORGOBLO 


is an essential part of any pipe organ equipment. Thou- 
sands are in use in churches, theatres, homes and schools. 
If you will send us the type and size of your organ, we will 
gladly send you a complete description of the Orgoblo. 
It will give satisfactory service for a life time. 


THE SPENCER TURBINE CO. 


HARTFORD, POWER 8 CONNECTICUT 


63328 
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and Appeal d 


(A) 
of veut Playing NS 


bay organists declare the Liberty < 
» Chimes and other percus- 
sion stops add “soul” tothe organ and $ 
interest to their auditors as nothin 
else. .. Their perfection of tone qual- 
ity blends harmoniously with other 
stops or stands out in rare strength 
and purity when played solo... . You 
will be surprised at the ease and npn hg 


which Liberty Percussion Stops can 
cluded in your organ, new or old. 


Write for new catalog, declared to be 
the most helpful of its type ever issued. 


THE KOHLER-LIEBICH COMPANY 


7 Lincoln Aves 
| ( CHICAGO . 





























$2.00 
a 5 noe 


$2.00 


a : Subscription to 


CThe American 
ORGANIST 


ho 


Name ~ 

Street & No. - 
City & State - 
Enclosed is $ 


cm x 6) 


as 


ORGAN INTERESTS INc. 


467 City Hall Station 
NEW YORK, 0. ¥. 























CCAllow me to congratulate you on the beauty and refine- 
ment of tone that characterizes the organ you have installed 
recently at St. Peter’s Catholic Church in New York 
City. The Diapasons and chorus and solo reeds are particu- 
larly good. The action is reliable. 


During the installation I found your firm very willing 
to carry out all my suggestions to the end that the organ 
would be perfectly satisfactory to me. I believe that my 
specification called for a church organ of the most modern 
type and the finished product demonstrates that your 
firm is eminently capable of building such an instrument. 99 


(Signed) Robert W. Wilkes 
Organist & Composer 


Complete satisfaction in a pipe organ as judged by Mr. 
Wilkes’ standards, embraces a myriad of details 
—only in whose perfect ensemble, a Master of the 
Organ can find genuine pleasure. The remarkable 
list of famous organists who so strongly endorse 


Kilgen Organs, tells an eloquent story. 


GEO. KILGEN & SON, INC. 
4012 N. Union Blvd.:++ + + + St. Louis, Mo. 
PIPE ORGAN BUILDERS FOR 289 YEARS 


Ril gen 


dans ~ CHOICE OF THE MASTERS: 


oO 





